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FOUNTAIN AND AQUEDUCT, CITY OF MEXICO. 


ROM the belfry of Mexico’s great ca- 

thedral, or « mirador surmounting one 

of its private dwellings, we command a pan- 

oramic view for picturesque beauty not 

easily matched, and interesting historically, 

geologically, and geographically. ‘This is the 
Valley of Mexico. 

The city starids a little to the west of its 
center; but from any elevated point, as 
above, the eve may take in the entire area of 
the valley to its extremest limits, east, west. 
north, and south. Around the full horizon- 
(al circle can be seen no real horizon—only. 
a profile of mountains, piled high. against 
the heavens, so high at certain points as to 


have summits shooting several thousand 
Vou. VIII.—7. 





feet above the line of everlasting snow. On 
the south-east, one of these, Popocatepec, or 
the “smoking mountain,” shows an almost 
perfect cone; a little to the north of it, and 
on the same sierra, with only a depression 
between, is Ixtacihuatl, or ‘the . white 
woman,” of the Agtees; by, the Spaniards 
also termed “ La-muger blanca,” from the 
resemblance of its snowy profile to a woman 
in white robes reclining upon her back. 
From certain: points—as the western shore 
of Lake Tezcoco—this similarity is so strik- 
ing as fully to justify the bestowal of the 
name. 

Away westward, and a little to the south, 
another tall mountain, Toluca, raises its 
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crest, crowned with the never-melting snow ; 
while on a very cold Winter day, should 
there chance to be rain fall in the valley, 
several intervening penks, and even continu- 
ous ridges, will show a blanching upon their 
summits. 

Only three real snow mountains, or ne- 
vedas—those above. mentioned—can be seen 
from the city of Mexite, the first and second 
directly rising up from and dominating 
the valley, the third separated from:it by 
a branch of the main cordillera—known to 
Mexicans as the Sierra Madre, or “ mother 
chain.” 

Tn any part of the Valley of Mexico, as in 
the city itself, standing upon any of its 
flat house-tops or walking along its streets, 
you can not even turn your eyes towards 
the horizon without seeing mountains. Lf 
down upon the pavement, it will depend 
upon what street as to whether these moun- 
tains be nevadas. But, in any case, a moun- 
tain meets the view; and although it may 
be ten, fifteen, or twenty miles off, it will 
appear close up to the suburbs of the city, 
and barring the passage beyond—so fine and 
clear is the rarefied atmosphere of the Mexi- 
can table-land. — 


Tt is customary to speak of the mountain- | 


girdled tract of territory on which the Mexi- 
cin capital stands as the “ Valley” of 
Mexico; and in the heading of this article 
I have not departed from the practice. ‘The 
name, however, is calculated to mislead, as 
the term valle, in Mexico and other parts of 
Spanish America, has a very different Sense 
from our supposed synonym of nearly simi- 
lar pronounciation, The valles intervening 
between the mountain ranges of the Mexi- 
can Andes, as also those of South America, 
are not valleys in the English or European 
sense, but simply plains. ‘Tnble-plains, or 
plateaux, they are sometimes called, with 
reference to their elevation above the sur- 
face of the sea. 

Of these, the plain on which the city of 
Mexico stands is certainly one of the most 
remarkable, lying between seven and eight 
thousand feet above ocean level, and yet 
having a large portion of its superficial area 
occupied by lakes. Of these lakes there are 








six, all of considerable size. Maps and ge- 
ographers—Humboldt among the latter— 
mention only five; but there are six, as we 
may have occasion to point out when speak- 
ing of them more particularly. _It is scarcely 


‘necessary to say that these grand sheets of 


water—one of them, Tezcoco, showing a 
clear surlace of over a hundred square 
miles—aid in giving variety as well as 
beauty to the panoramic landscape above 
spoken of. 

The Mexican plain is still further diver- 
sified by isolated eminences rising out of it; 
usually of rough rocky aspect, with sidey 
sometimes bare, sometimes scantily clad 
with a hirsute vegetation, in . which the 
ugave, cactus, and mezquite—the last “a 
species of spinous acacia—are the principal 
plants. Many of these eminences exhibit 
singular forms—some conical or pyramidal; 
others like frustums of both, still others 
trending in ridges, with their sides ascending 
almost perpendicularly from the plain, and 
having table-tops—the mesa formation of 
Mexico. A large number of these are ancient 
voleans, now extinct, but with craters td 
prove their voleanic origin, 1s also extensive 
fields of lava around their bases—the last 

howing-a rough seamed surface, in places 
quite impassable for either horseman or - 
pedestrinn. These tracts generally bear the 
name of pedregals. 

Surveying the Valley of Mexico from 4 
stand-point on the dome of its cathedral, 
noting these salient points scattered over 
its surface, and reflecting on them as. rich 
trensures that would repay exploration, I 
resolved upon an excursion—a ride round 
the rim of this splendid amphitheater. Am 
English gentleman, long resident in the city, 
agreed to be my companion and guide. . In 
the latter capacity he was likely to be of 
the greatest service, since he knew every 
road and path leading through, into, or out 
of this remarkable mountain basin. He 
proved what I had taken him for, “the 
right man in the right place;” but. this is 
anticipating. 

Having chartered a pair of stout Mexican 
mustangs (in my opinion the best roadsters 
in the world), and equipped ourselves in ran- 
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chero suits (also, to my thinking, the most 
convenient traveling costume), being each of 
us provided with a serape of Fresnillo (water- 
proof and of the best quality), we started.on 
our circuitous expedition. Leaving the inn 
at which we were both stopping, the Casa 
de Diligencias, we rode down the Calle de 
Plateros (street of the silversmiths). This 
brought us into its continuation, the Calle 
de San Francisco, with its wonderful. con- 
vent of similar name, covering several acres 
of ground, once a place of great monastical 
power, and focus of fanaticism; now, since 
the liberal government of Juarez, converted 
to better purposes.” On our right, passing 
the Alameda, the Kensington Gardens of the 
Mexican capital, and on our left the <Acor- 
dada, the great convict prison, generally 
filled with malefactors, we came out into 
clear open country upon the Paseo de Buca- 
reli, the fashionable ride and drive of the 
Mexican cavaliers and sefioritas. 

Riding along the Paseo alone, with only 
one mule-mounted attendant after us, casting 
a glance at the ciudadela, or citadel, seen to 
the left, thinking of the many revolutions, 
plots, and pronunciamentos of which it has 
been the conspicuous source, we at length 
passed through the garita (customs’ gate), 
and set our faces towards Tacubaya. This 
village, 2 sort of Mexican Richmond, was 
to be our first halting-point, bringing us 
close to the elevated ground forming the 
rim of the valley. Thence we designed to 
take departure, proceeding upon our cir- 
cular tour to the left, and contrary to the 
usual course of the screw. 

The road from Mexico to Tacubaya runs 
along side one of the two aqueducts that 
supply the city with water. Both are grand 
structures, worthy of a civilization more 
advanced or progressive than that of the 
present Mexico. ‘They are, indeed, rather 
relics of the past, of the viceregal days, 
when the colony of New Spain vied with 
its mother country in almost every kind of 
magnificence, even in the splendor of its 
court. The road we followed was that 
which brings water from out the rock of 
Chapultepec, a mile’s distance from the 
city. The aqueduct is therefore more than 
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a mile in length, with, of course, a corres. 
ponding number of piers and arches. It jg 
certainly a respectable piece of architecture 
for any age or people, and does credit to the 
viceregal rule. : 

The other, called San Cosme, is a much 
more extensive affair from having a longer 
conduit. Its water is drawn from a mount- 
ain stream, running valley-wards from a 
source far beyond Chapultepec. At the 
base of this isolated eminence the two ap- 
proach very near one another, then diverge 
widely, to come close again at their fountain 
debouchures in the city. At each of these 
there is some architectural ornamentation 
worthy of being examined—columns, pilas- 
ters, urns, statues, inscriptions—of which 
the engraving gives a very good idea. At 
either, and during all hours of the day, a 
_crowd may be seen, who have come thither to 
supply themselves with water. The profes- 
sional aguador will be conspicuous, with his 
leather skull-eap and two straps over it, 
front and back, sustaining two red earthen- 
ware jars, that balance one another in the 
bearing. As there are no water-pipes in the 
city of Mexico, the aguador is an institution, 
the men who follow this calling frequently 
exerting a considerable influence over the 
household, in times of drought bordering on 
the tyrannical. It is only in the dwellings 
of the wealthy the water-carrier can thus 
play despot. The poor have free access to 
the fountains and can supply themselves, 
to use a London tavern phrase, “in their 
own jugs.” 

These Mexican aqueducts are not things 
of European introduction. Long before the 
discavery of C.lumbus or the conquest of 
Cortez, the Aztecs understood this mode of 
transporting water from one place to an- 
other, and practiced it on an extensive scale. 
The ruins pf their aequias, or irrigating 
canals, are found all over the North Amer- 
ican continent, from Panama to the “Seven 
Cities of Cibolo.” It is not necessary toadd 
that the Peruvians were equally acquainted 
with the art. If not the actual aqueducts 
now in existence, Cortez found water-con- 
duits of a very similar character, and car- 
ried from the same sources, conveying the 
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precious fluid into the streets of the ancient 
Tenochtitlan. They miglit not have -been 
so grandly constructed as those now exist- 
ing; still did they servé the purpose required 
of them, which.was to provide the subjects 
of Moctezuma with drinking water, as also 
for culinary uses. For bathing their bodies 
or washing their faces they had sufficient 
without aqueducts. The briny lake Tez- 
coco, then surrounding their city, some- 
times, and too often, inundating it, gave 
them this to a surfeit. _ 

Within a few years Mexico has received a 
supply of fresh water from a new source, in- 
dependent of the aqueducts. An enterpris- 
ing engineer has bored a number of artesian 
wells within the city limits, as also in other 
parts of the valley. The result has been 
satisfactory, not only as regards getting 
water, but in a sense interesting to geolo- 
gists. The perforations prove, what was 


long suspected, that the present valle of 
Mexico was once a real valley among the 
mountains, that has been filled wp, assum- 
ing a ‘horizonal surface from the silé carried 
down the adjacent slopes, through ages of 


xyain erosion. 

The road to Tacubaya, running by the 
side of the aqueduct, passes close under 
the hill of Chapultepec, a place historically 
celebrated even before the conquest. Its 
summit stands some two hundred feet above 
the valley level, the hill on three sides 
showing a precipitous front towards the 
plain. The fourth, which is on the southern 
side, slopes down abruptly to its base, and 
for several hundred yards beyond, shadowed 
by a grand grove of cypress-trees, known as 
the cypresses of Moctezuma. On its tabu- 
lar top, now occupied by a handseme edifice, 
erected by the Spanish viceroy Galvez, and 
since converted into a military college, the 
sybaritic Aztec emperor had a summer pal- 
ace, in which he was accustomed to hold 
high court, and revel. The cypresses, now 
ancient trees, may have then been a part 
of the young shrubbery of the attached 
grounds and garden, their shadows falling 
softly over the brown-skinned Aztec, Opata, 





and Ottamac maidens of his harem, as they 
do to this day over the pretty poblans of 
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modern Mexico, who, escaping from city 
dust, and linked arm-in-arm with their 
sweethearts, seek the cool arcades of the 
Chapultepec cypresses for an “ outing.” 

The cypress- grove, erst the garden of 
Moctezuma, lies to the southward of the 
hill, on that side where the ascent is easi- 
est. Some walks laid out, with a few seats 
of paintéd mason-work, both in a rather 
neglected condition, are the only evidences 
of the place being kept as an oriiifitntal 
ground. These cypresses, by the Mexicans 
called ahuehuetes, or “lords of the water,” 
are gigantic trees, that flourish only in moist 
marshy soil, and nearly always garlanded by 
the parasite called Spanish moss ( Tillandsia 
usneoides). Solitary specimens, and some- 
times groves of them, are found in several 
places over the Mexican table-land, as at 
Tezcoco and Amecameca, where they are 
held sacred among the Indian population, 
as the banyan in Hindostan. ‘Those in the 
garden of Chapultepec are of great age and 
vast dimensions, the largest being that rend- 
ered historic by the measurement of Hum- 
boldt. 

Leaving Chapultepec, a short canter car- 
ried us into the streets of Tacubaya, a 
picturesque village composed chiefly of sub- 
urban villa residences belonging to the ricos 
of the city; among them the arzobispado, or 
palace of the Mexican archbishop. Through 
Tacubaya passes one of the main roads 
leading out of the valley of Mexico. Some 
distance beyond the village it commences 
ascending the thickly - wooded mountain 
chain, through passes deemed dangerous, 
and justly so, on account of the salteadores. 
It is the western route leading to Lerma 
and Toluca. Upon it these “ gentlemen of 
the road” have long practised their profes- 
sion, to the dread and damage of travelers. 

It was not our route, else we might have 
been more cautious, two of us riding alone. 
Even keeping inside the valley itself, we 
might have felt called upon to practice cau- 
tion; as the traveler is sometimes not safe 
close to the very gates of the city. My com- 
panion, however, as myself, besides being 
well-equipped, was armed to the teeth, each 
of us carrying holster-pistols, revolvers in 
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our belis, and rifles.upon our shoulders. It 
was seen, too, that we were either Americans 
or, Englishmen, and this among, Mexican 
robbers is usually a pretty good safe-guard. 


« 
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Mexico find a tranquil and congenial re 

treat from the stirring cares of the city, 
A pretty clear water stream runs through 

the village of San Angel, and on through 
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The little business we had in Tacubaya 
Was soon transacted, after which we headed 
our horses towards Coyonean, and then on 
to’ San Angel, another of those residential 
villages, where the familias principales of 
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Coyoacan, emptying itself into the lake of 
Xochimilco, at its northern end. It comes 
from among the mountains that bound the 
valley at its south-western angle. Close in 
to their foot is the mill of La Magdalena, a - 
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factory which Lurns out coarse cotton cloths 
and cheap wollen serapes. Like most estab- 
lishments of the kind in Mexico, it is worked 
as well xs owned by foreigners, chiefly Eng- 
lishmen. In this case the proprietor was a 
“ Britisher,” and. my companion having liens 
of friendship, had resolved upon paying him 
a passing visit. I, too, had reasons inducing 
me to ascend the little stream that runs 
through San Angel. Some miles above the 
village, and close into. the mountain foot, is 


a tratt of ground of which I had other — 


souvenirs. It was the scene of a battle in 
which I had borne part, known to Ameri- 
can chroniclers as ‘f Contreras,” but by the 
Mexicans called “ Padierna.” I was also 
desirous of visiting a noted place to be seen 
on the same line of tour. This was the 
ruined monastery of ‘‘ El Desierto,” men- 
tioned in most books of Mexican travel. 

We “did” the factory first; which differs 
very little from such establishments in Eng- 
land or the States, except that the. “ mill- 
girls” were brown-skinned Aztec maidens, 
and the mill-men yellow leperos, such as we 
had seen by thousands in the streets of the 
capital. 

The old convent is interesting, both from 
its history and situation. It stands among 
the mountains, on 2 ledge or little platform 
surrounded by cliffs. In its cloisters, now 
tenantless and fast yielding to decay, once 
dwelt, and as report says, roistered, a band 
of monks, physically comfortable atid men- 
tally gay; as the brotherhood of . Bolton 
Abbey. Turning away from El Desierto, I 
felt no regret in having found it literally a 
desert, its convent a crumbling ruin, inhab- 


ited only by two or three.old men in monk- § 
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idea of national life, dispelling the illusions 
and many of the tyrannies of the past. To 
n certain extent it ended military rule in 
Mexico by making this ridiculous, and so 
leading to satisfaction with the peaceful 
régime under the greatest patriot. and states- 
man that Mexico, perhaps even the Amer- 
ican continent, has yet produced—the pure- 
blooded Indian, Benito Juarez. 

Leaving the battle-ground called by Amer- 
icans ‘‘ Contreras,’ but, as already said, 
named by Mexican chroniclers, and of course 
more correctly, “Padierna,” my English 
friend and I continued our circuitous ride 
around the Valley of Mexico. Before start- 
ing we stayed a short while in the village 
of San Geronimo, a mere hamlet of huts, 
buried under the foliage of orchard trees, 


principally apples and quince. Throughout 


all the Mexican table-land the quince is cul- 
tivated, there flowering and fruiting in a 
Every garden has its sprink- 


congenial soil. 


. : , RS SS 
ish costume, who subsist upon the gratuit- 


ous offerings of curious tourists, attracted 


thither by the ancient reputation of the § 


place. 

After looking upon the ruins of El Desi- 
erto, and contemplating its. past, it was a 
relief, at least to me, to stand once more on 
the battlefield of Contreras. The action, 
so-called, had been sanguinary, more espe- 
cially to the Mexicans. It had no doubt 
wrung many a tear from child, sister, and 
Wife; but it had also opened up a new 
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ling of these trees; and in places, as at San 
Geronimo, there are large orchards of it. 
In leaf, flower, and fruit, the quince-tree is 
so much like the peach, pear, and apple that. 
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at a short distance the observer may well 
mistake one for the other. 
San Geronimo, though mostly inhabited by 
Indians, has its stone-built church, with a 
cura of Spanish descent, and also an alcalde 
belonging to the dominant race. Otherwise 
it is an Aztec village. 

During the battle of Padierna the church 
spire received several shots, that shattered 
and almost caused its fall. These came from 
Mexican cannon, planted within the en- 
trenched camp of Contreras, where General 
Valencia was defending himself against the 
American assault. | Valencia knew that the 
village,' shrouded under its quince-trees, 
concealed several regiments of the American 
arniy. To disturb these; he gave orders for 
lits*batteries to play among the trees. This 
foolish firihg -was soon suspended. The 
brave Brigadier-general Riley—an Trishman, 
as might: be conjectured by his name—at 
the head of his -brigade, rushed over the 
Mexican entrenchments with the cry, “On, 
boys, and give them !”” I need not 
record General Riley’s-order in the exact 
terms used by him; though I can certify to 
its exactness, having heardjit. Enough to 
say that the command was obeyed with such 
prompt alacrity that his soldiers, rushing 
across the entrenched line with empty bar- 
rels and bayonets at the charge, drove Va- 
lencia’s troops helter-skelter out of the camp 
of Contreras. 

It was fortunate for the fugitives that 
alongside a curve in the line of their en- 
trenchment lay that singular tract known 
as the Pedregal. It is « field of lava, cover- 
ing more than twenty square miles of the 
Mexican valley, and occupying its southern 
angle; old lava, many ages ago vomited 
forth from volcanoes whose craters can still be 
seen adjacent, though now cold and silent. 

Many similar traces of a past volcanic 
outpouring may be met with on the Mexi- 
can table-land, known by the general name 
of “ pedregals.” That to which we allude 
bears « particular celebrity in the Valley of 
Mexico itself. It is termed El Pedregal— 
the lava-field, or “ place of stones.” Its pe- 
culiar ruggedness has given it this distine- 
tion; since it is so rough, its surface so 
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marked by asperity, that only in rare places 
is it possible for even the ‘surest-footed pe- 
destrian to pass over it. There are other 
places where a goat could not go. 

& geologist would be enraptured finding 
himself within the mazes of the Pedregal, 
He might not like it so well should he chance 
to stray into one of its ¢avernous hollows, 
inhabited by a band of brigands or a party 
of footpads; both fraternities of the robber- 
line, when pursued, at times finding sale 
asylum amongst these vomitings of extinct 
volcanoes. 

In keeping around the rim of the valley, 
the Pedregal offers an obstruction, at first 
sight impassable. A bridle track, however, 
crosses it from San Geronimo to San Augus- 
tine, just possible to ride over on mules or 
Mexican horses, that are equally sure footed. 
It was by this obscure and difficult path that 
General Scott was enabled to turn the forti- 
fications which the Mexicans had thrown up 
on the southern or Acapulco branclv:of the 
national road, having already turned those 
of a more formidable character, constructed 
with greater care, on the causeway: leading 
into the city from the east. Only a battery 
of “mountain howitzers,” with some other 
light guns, could be taken across the Pedre- 
gal; so that the battle of Contreras on the 
American side was aitogether an action of 
small arms, terminating by Riley’s brigade 
charging with the bayonet. : Thirty pieces 
of Mexican artillery, found on the field, be- 
came the spoil of the victors of Contreras. 
Some of them, of very ancient Spanish fab- 
ric, were curiosities in the way of cannon; 
not a few that might have been deemed as 
dangerous to their owners as to the enemy 
against whom they had been leveled. They 
were of all shapes, sizes, and calibers; of all 
metals—brass, bronze, and iron. 

For our difficulty in passing through the 
Pedregal, we were rewarded by the singular- 
ity of the scene. On every side around us 
was a confusion, a perfect chaos of rocks. 
The lava is of great vertical depth, and, 
when molten, must have spread over the 
surrounding country with the current of a 
turbid and strong-running stream ; its prog- 
ress being arrested by cooling, it contracted — 
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in volume by the same process, and became 
cracked ; showing fissures that run in every 
direction, some of them as wide as a town 
street, others so narrow.that a human body 
could scarce squeeze through. ‘The surface 
is not all bare, black rock. Since the out- 
pouring of the stream vegetation has sprung 
up over it in places where the volcanic ashes, 
containing organic matter, give it a chance. 
The cactus, maguey, mezquite, and yucca 
need very little sustenance from the earth, 
drawing most of their nourishment from the 
atmosphere. It is, indeed, a sterile soil 
where these plants can not find the means 
of propagation. Even in the Pedregal they 
are seen growing—some rising erect on. the 
table-tops of the rock, others shooting out 
horizontally from clefts in the escarped faces, 
and still others choking up the gorges be- 
tween. 


Passing through the Pedregal, you may 
see smoke here and there curling up from it 
in tiny columns, and at long distances apart. 
If you ask what this means, it is doubtful 
whether you will find any one who can an- 
ser you so as to give a satisfactory expla- 





nation of the phenomenon. Those who 
could, will in all likelihood shake their 
heads, and remain silent. Jf they speak, it 
will only be to utter the phrase universal. in 
Mexican conversation—“ Quien sabe?” Were 
they to tell you the truth, as they know or 
suspect it, they would say that these smokes, 
so “gracefully curling,” spring up from 
hearths around which theré may be, for the 
time, peace, though not of that tranquil 
kind the “humble heart” might hope or 
wish for. If you yourself were to take a 
seat amongst the company there assembled, 
you would in all probability find yourself 
in the company of thieves, if not highway 
robbers—most certainly among men who, 
seen outside the skirts of the Pedregal, 
would. be in danger of getting inside the 
walls of a prison. In truth, this rough 
tract—a very thicket of rocks—so near to 
the suburbs of a great city, offers an admi- 
rable stronghold for criminals—an asylum 
to which they can easily and conveniently 
escape, if pursued by the police. And they 
do escape to it; and there remain safe, Mex- 
ican justice making but a feeble effort to 
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extradite them from a district that would 
seem more fitted for the abode of demons 
than men. 

After crossing the Pedregal, with the 
Southern Sierra closing in the valley on our 
right, its most commanding summit, Ajusco— 
an old volcan, though not a nevada—towering 
grandly above us, we left the lava-strewn 
surface, and entered the town or village of 
San Augustine. Its Indian name is 7lalpam, 
signifying “the place of caves,” and by the 
Spaniards it is ealled, when given its full 
title, “San Augustine de las Cuevas” —San 
Augustine of the Caves. It is'a place of 
great, though not very saintly, repute. At 
a certain season of the year it is turned for 
two or three weeks into a sort of pandemo- 
nium, or place of deviltry. Epsom on the 
Derby week may give some idea of it, though 
only a faint one. Gambling-booths are 
erected in the publie square of the town, in 
which monte tables are set out, and all classes 
of citizens seen around them. The wealth 
and fashion of the capital flock thither, and 
for days give themselves up to a reckless 
dissipation, accompanied by the worship of 
the goddess Fortuna. To her they seem to 
surrender themselves body and soul. Around 
the monte tables may be seen, sitting or 
standing, grave senators and ‘statesmen of 
reputation, generals of great and glorious 
military fame, ladies robed in rustling silks, 
leaders of fashion, side by side with poblanas, 
in their rebozo scarfs, leperos shrouded under 
woollen serapes; among them a fair sprink- 
ling of footpads and highway robbers; with 
a sprinkling also of priests, both of the see- 
ular and regular clergy, wearing: their cler- 
ical costumes in all its different colors and 
orders, unblushingly laying their pesos and 
onzas on the chances which first turns up, 
knave or queen (soto o caballo). 

The only distinction in the different gam- 
bling booths is the amount of the stakes for. 
The ragged lepero, if he can but lay down 
his onza, may enter the best of them, and 
het alongside the grand militario, bedizened 
with gold lace and orders sparkling on his 
breast. Having only a few reales or pesetas 
with which to win the smiles of the fickle 
goddess, the poor man prefers offering his 
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adoration at some more humble shrine, think- 
ing he may there have a better chance of 
obtaining fortune’s favor. 

Except during the short carnival time, 
San Augustine is a quiet village, and alto- 
gether an agreeable place of residence. It 
is picturesquely situated close to the mount- 
ain’s foot, just where the main southern 
road going out of the valley commences its 
ascent of the Sierra through the pass of 
Cruz del Marques. Its proximity to this 
pass, noted as one of the most perilous for 
travelers, gives the town a reputation for 
having among its citizens a few who follow 
the profession of salteadores, or robbers of 
the high-road. Meeting these gentry in the 
street, you would not know them to be such. 
Enwrapped in their serapes, and wearing 
broad-brimmed hats—the ordinary costume 
of the common people—you could not tell 
them from other citizens, because almost 
every man of the mixed breeds in Mexico 
has the dark complexion and picturesque 
facial characteristics that we of Anglo-Saxon 
race are accustomed to associate with piracy 
and brigandism. It is this type we contin- 
ually see produced upon our stage, no doubt 
from the old antagonism between Teuton 
and Roman. And doubtless the idea is a 
wrong one; for among malefactors claimed 
by the scaffold, and justly sent to it, there 
are as many with hay-colored hair and yel- 
low-white eyebrows as of the contrasting 
tint. Some say more. 

Tlalpam, like Tacubaya and San Angel, 
is a favorite place of Summer residence with 
the ricos of the capital; many of them hav- 
ing handsome houses here, with gardens and 
grounds attached. As already said, the 
great national road runs past it; which; 
after crossing the Sierra, that shuts in the 
southern side of the Mexican valley, de- 
scends into that of Cuernavaca—the latter 
of much lower level, and, consequently, 
higher temperature. At Cuernavaca the 
traveler finds himself in a tropical climate ; 
the heat increasing as he continues on to- 
wards Acapulco on the Pacific, where the 
road terminates—both latitude and altitude 
to this point decreasing in like ratio. This 
road to Acapulco is the western or Pacific 





















section of the king’s highway, its eastern 
being that which runs from the capital 
through Pueblo, Perote, and Jalapa, to Vera 
Cruz on the, Gulf. In the old viceregal 
times it saw many a strange party of trav- 


elers; when were borne over it the rich | 


stuffs of India and China, with the pro- 
duets of the Philippine and Spice Is- 
lands—the cargoes of the South Sea gal- 
leons. There is still some of this traffic, 
but nothing compared with that carried 
on in the prosperous days of the vice- 
royalty. 

It was to enter the city by this road 
that the American army made its cir- 
cuitous march around the southern shores 
of Lakes Chaleco and Xochimileo. The 
detour was rendered necessary by the 
strong fortifications thrown across the 
direct route to the capital from the east- 
ern side. It was a difficult march, the 
road around the lakes being in many 
places barely passable for wheeled vehi- 
cles. Their skilled sappers and miners, 
however, made it available. And the in- 
vading army reached San Augustine in 
safety and without molestation from any 
armed enemy. This town became the 
base for further operations. There Scott, 
dividing his little band of less than ten 
thousand men into two columns, sent 
one of them along the main road towards 
Mexico, while the other crossed the Pedre- 
gal, as already stated, and fought the bat- 
tle of Contreras. ; 

Directly after this action, in pursuit of 
the flying Mexicans, the two columns again 
came together on the national road, near 
the bridge of Cherubusco (the téte de pont 
of which was also fortified); there fought a 
second action on the same day, again routed 
the enemy, and opened. the way right into 
the capital. On that evening Scott might 
have gone in, without further opposition, 
through the gate of San Antonio de Abad. 
That he did not do so was due to a sadly 
mistaken policy on his part. Scott, in dip- 
lomacy, if not in fighting, was-outgeneraled 
by Santa Anna.. While the. bate was in 
progress the latter sent a truce bearer to the 
American commander: in - chief, promising 
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every thing if the invaders would but spare 
the Mexican capital the degradation of 
being occupied by a hostile army. Scott, 
a very vain man, and brimful of ambition, 
saw in the proposal a grand opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. ‘To dictate terms at 
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the gate of an enemy’s capital, and then 
from generous motives march off without 
further humiliating its inhabitants by en- 
tering it, was something that savored. of 
magnanimity, It was, to say the least, an 
original idea, and had it sueceeded in execu- 
tion, Scott would have won a name in his- 
tory higher than he holds. Unfortunately 
for him, “ El Cojo,” as Santa Anna is usu- 
ally nicknamed, was too cunning for the 
North American general; and, as soon: as 
the armistice was agreéd-on, and the pursuit 
suspended, he set his engineers to work on 
an inner line of fortifications, to carry which 
cost the Americans the fighting of the two 
bloodiest battles, of their campaign. 

The capital could no longer be entered by 
the southern national road, and. had to 
be approached finally and taken, as stated, 
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along ‘the. aqueducts, from Chapultepec. 
These after events, marked by so much. 
useless blood-spilling, deprive Scott of any 
credit due to his idea. However grand it 
may appear in theory, or noble in senti- 
ment, it failed in practice. He should have 
better understood the character of his wily 
adversary. 

Leaving Tlalpam, we continued our ride, 
the next important point in ourway being 
the town of Xochimileo. A little before 
reaching the latter place, we parted from 
the national road. Going out of the valley 
for Cuernavaca, this makes a detour a little 
eastward by the mountain of Xochiltepec, 
then turning south again into the heart of 
the Sierra. ; 

Xochimileo is an ancient Indian town, 
celebrated in Aztec annals long antecedent 
to the.gonquest of Cortez. From its situa- 
tion it should be a prosperous place, as it isa 
sort of entrepdt for tropical produce coming 
into the Mexican valley from that of Cuer- 
navaca. For some reason not well under- 
stood; its prosperity has been stagnant; 
indeed, on the decline. Many of its houses 


exhibit signs of decay; not a few of them 


are in actual ruin. But this is the condi- 
tion of other villages in the valley, where 
the ricos do not take a fancy to reside. 

Although Xochimileco is near the main 
national road, it does not depend on this 
for its communication with the capital. It 
is situated upon the edge of the Iake, from 
which it derives its name, or vice versa; and 
although the last is almost entirely covered 
with a sedge of aquatic plants, canal-like 
water-ways are kept open through it, that 
proceed from the town to several points on 
the lake edge. One of these runs due north 
to the pueblo of Tomatlan; another goes 
eastward to the village of San Gregorio, 
while a third passes off towards the center 
of the lake, where it forms a junction with 
the main artery of a similar kind, carried 
from the town of Chalco to the capital, of 
which more hereafter. 

As the lake of Xochimilco is very simi- 
lar to that of Chalco, the more particular 
description I intend giving of the latter will 
stand good for both. Xochimilco, in point 
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of size, is the fourth of the six valley lakes, 
its superficial area being two hundred and 
sixty-eight square leagues. There are sey- 
eral villages upon its shores, nearly all in- 
habited by pure-blooded Aztec Indians, who 
make a living by cultivating small tracis of 
ground, by fishing, and by employment ob- 
tained in the boats that navigate its natural 
canals. 

Xochimilco has the largest share of this 
traffic, being, as stated, an entrepét for the 
fruits and other tropical products brought 
over the mountain road from Cuernavaca, 
the transport of which is continued on by 
the canal leading through the lake, and on, 
via Mexicalzingo, to Las Vigas, in the capi- 
tal. Skirting Xochimilco, along its south- 
ern side, runs the road over which the 
American army passed. It was the only 
one they could have taken by keeping the 
lake to the north, since the shores of the 
Southera Sierra approach the water’s edge, 
leaving but little land-way between. Some 
of them even abut on it, compelling the 
traveler to climb over them, and making 
the route difficult for wheeled vehicles. 
The scenery is all the more picturesque, 
and now and then a view up a lateral rav- 
ine, down which comes a clear, brawling 
stream, issuing from a chaos of cliffs in 
the background, strikes the traveler's eye 
with a coup dil sndden as enchanting. 
But for the bristling spikes of an occasional 
maguey, or yucca, seen growing among the 
rocks, one might fancy himself in a Swiss 
valley, or in one of the “dales” of Derby- 
shire. In some Mexican mountain gorges 
where tliese plants do not appear the vege- 
tation is not very different from that of 
countries thirty degrees nearer to the 
North Pole. 

Continuing along the southern side of 
Lake Xochimilco, the road necessarily keep- 
ing us close to the water’s edge, we observed 
the conspicuous cerro of Teutli on our right, 
the snow-covered summits of Popocatepec 
and Ixticihuatl being, of course, still more 
conspicuous before our faces. Nearly oppo- 
site Teutli is the dividing line between the 
two southern lakes, a mere narrow strip of 
elevated land, dyke-like, and called calzada, 
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from a pathway running along it. Nea 
its’ middle is the little pueblo of Tlalhuac, 
where the canal from Chaleo passes, mak- 
ing the water communication between the 
two lakes. 

These curious canals, called by the Mexi- 
cans acolotes, ave « feature of Lakes Xochi- 
Both sheets of water 





mileo and Chaleo. 
are in greater part overgrown by a thick 
vegetation, composed of various species of 
aquatic plants, through which it is impos- 
sible for a boat to make way. ' Even a 
slender canoe can searce be squeezed 
through the close - growing reeds and 
rushes, and this only in places which are 
But: for the 
acolotes, navagation on these lakes would 
not be possible, and even the canals them- 
selves occasionally get choked up by the 
floating herbage, and require to be cleared 

of it. Of the canals through Lake Xochi- 
mileo, we have already spoken. There are 
several of the same kind of water- ways 
intersecting the larger surface of Lake 
Chaleo, the chief one being that which, , 
starting from the town of this name, 
crosses the lake in a direction nearly 
due west, passing into Xochimileo at the 
pueblita of Tlalhuac. Thence continuing 

on throughout the whole length of the 
sister Inke to Tomatlan, it there enters 
among meadows and maguey fields, as- 
suming more the appearance of a regu- 

lar canal with dry land alongside, though 
there is still a proportion of marsh to be | 
passed through before reaching the city. In | 
the transit between Tomatlan and its ter- 
minating point at Las Vigas, on the out- 
skirts of the capital, the canal leads past 
several villages, as San Francisco, Culhua- 
can, Mexicalzingo, San Juanico, Ixtacalco, 
and Santa Anita. 

Mexicalzingo, from which this portion of 
the canal takes its name, is a place of 
considerable importance and ancient his- 
toric repute, being one of the Aztec towns 
that figured conspicuously in the Conquest. 
All these villages possess some interest, 
from their strangely isolated position and 
the fact of their being rarely visited by 


more open than common. 





travelers. They are generally situated amidst 
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swamps, so that to reach them it is necessary 
to take passage by one of the Indian market 
boats plying on the canal. Of these there 
are an immense number, that bring in all 
sorts of produce from the southern side of 
the valley, as also what comes across the 
mountains from Cuernavaca and Cuatla, the 
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towns of Xochimileo and Chaleo being the 
respective shipping ports of these two dis- 
tricts of the tierra caliente. 

It is difficult to imagine 2 more animated 
scene than that which may be witnessed 
at Las Vigas, where the market-boats make 
their entrance into the capital. There is a 
public paseo, or drive, alongside the canal, 
which is, however, only frequented by the 
fashionable at a certain season of the year, 
during the Pascua Florida. At all other 
times the Paseo Bueareli, on the south- 
western side of the city, is the attraction. 
On any day, however, the spectacle at Las 
Vigas is worth witnessing. It is, in fact, 
one of the sights in Mexico, to which alt 
strangers are conducted. The boats are 
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Jaden with fruits and flowers, both those 
of the temperate and torrid zones, exhibit- 
ing a variety scarce to be observed elsewhere. 
The Indians who man them may be seen 
with smiling faces, making the air ring with 
their merry voices, as they sing an occasional 
refrain to the accompaniment of guitar or 
jarana. The women have their fine black 
hair adorned with the fairest flowers, often 
rare orchids, that in our clime would cost 
large sums of money. It is on this canal, 
near the peubijta of Ixtacalco, that the chi- 
nampas, or floating gardens, are seen. Trav- 
elers erroneously speak of them as being at 
or near Las Vigas. It is true there are 
market gardens there, with water - ditches 
around them, but the true chinampas are 
several miles from Las Vigas, along the 
canal edge, to the southward of Ixtacalco. 
I may give a more detailed account of them 
when speaking of other “ floating gardens” 
that exist in the Lakes of Chaleo and 
Xochimilco. 

Tn going round the southern edge of the 
valley, when the cerro of Teutli is a little 
behind the traveler’s right shoulder, he is 
then riding along the shore of Lake Chalco, 
the second in size of the six lakes, and per- 
haps also second in historic celebrity. In 
this respect Tezcoco stands first, from the 
fact that its waters were those that washed 
the walls of the ancient Tenochtitlan, as 
also those on which Cortez embarked his 
brigantines. For all this, to the student of 
nature, Chaleo has charms and attractions 
unknown to the sister lake. On its fresh 
limpid water, life, both animal and vegeta- 
ble, is varied and abundant; while Tezcoco, 
with its saline waves and bleak barren 
shores, might well be likened to the Dead 
Sea. 

On our way between the towns of Xoc- 
himileo and Chaleo we passed through sev- 
eral villages, pueblitas, standing on or near 
the shores of the two lakes, the names of 
which it is not necessary to record, though 
some of them, as San Gregorio and Ayot- 
zingo, were places at the sight of which a 
traveling artist would have pulled out his 
pencil and make some stay, Even IJ, not an 
artist, can remember how much I was struck 
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by their quaint picturesqueness. About 
sevegal of them there was a peculiarity that 
can not be passed over without special men- 
tion. ‘This was the fact of their being em. 
bowered in olive groves, some of the trees 
showing a stature equaling our great 
oaks, while producing a fruit as much su- 
perior to acorns as the claret, with which 
they ought to be eaten, is to our best lagér 
bier. In saying this I mean real claret, 
not vin ordinaire; and so understood, my 
words will not be construed as anti-patriotie, 
or throwing any slur upon our popular 
tipple! 

I need not tell the reader that the olive- 
tree is an exotic in Mexico, as in all other 
parts of the New World. It was carried 
thither by the Spaniards; and although the 
climate of many Spanish American countries 
with their soil exactly suited it, strange to 
say, it has never been cultivated there to 
any greatextent. The reason is not natural, 
but political. Spain, herself an. olive-grow- 
ing country, would not permit this refresh- 
ing fruit to be cultivated in any of her 
colonies, and thus the monopoly was pre- 
served to her narrow-minded people; the 
Mexicans, in common with other Spanish 
Americans, having, through her three cen- 
turies of misrule, to pay a heavy tax for 
every olive that entered between their teeth. 
Of course, after the date of their indepen- 
dence the Mexicans were free to cultivate 
the olive, and, availing themselves of their 
freedom, they have given some attention to 
this branch of culture, the olive-groves in 
the valley yielding a considerable revenue 
to their proprietors. 

We tasted the native- grown olives of 
Ayotzingo as we halted in the posada of the 
place. My British traveling companion, al- 
though sufficiently fond of beer, had lived 
long enough in Mexico to do without it, 
while he had become a noted drinker of 
Bordeaux, a wine the Mexicans much affect. 
And as they, like their Spanish progenitors, 
eat olives, so had he become accustomed to 
the tartish-tasted fruit. He was, in fact, 
connoisseur of its quality, and pronounced 
those we ate in Ayotzingo equal to the best 
either of France or Spain. The olive-tree 
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flourishes to perfection in the Valley of 
Mexico, especially along the borders of the 
fresh-water lakes Chalco and Xochimilco, 
where itis most cultivated. In the northern 
portion of the plain neither soil nor sun 
exposure are so well suited to it, and 

it is there rarely seen. 

Alter leaving Ayotzingo, and before 
reaching Chalco, we struck another of 
the half-dozen roads that, leading 
through mountain passes, give ingress as 
well as egress to the Valley of Mexico. 

- This was the “Camino de Cuatla,” the 
route leading over the mountains to 
Cuatla Amilpas, another valley of 
lower level and tropical climate, adjoin- 
ing that of Cuernavaca. Cuatla is a 
portion of the true tierra caliente, where 
the palm throws out its plumed fronds, 
and the sugar yields sap to perfection, 
Along this road, which is one of the 
least known entering the Valley of 
Mexico, tropical fruits and products of 
almost every kind are carried in great 
abundance. Their transport isin many 
places over most difficult paths, where 
even the sure footed mule can scarce 
be trusted, and a large proportion is 
freighted on the shoulders of the Indian 
who owns and brings them to market. 
The town of Chalco is the extrepdt on 
this side, whence they are conveyed to the 
capital by the canal spoken of. 

One of the curiosities of Mexico, that 
which gives astonishment to every traveler, 
is the practice of its inhabitants, the Indian 
portion of them, in their mode of conveying 
produce to the market. Traveling along 
any of the calzadas, or roads, that lead out 
from the capital city, these poor proletarians 
may be met coming into it by scores, each 
bearing a burden, either on his head or 
shoulders, of weight sufficient to. break the 
back of an ass. One will be seen with a 
pair of planks several inches in thickness, 
and long enough to reach quite across the 
road ; another will have on his head at least 
two hundred-weight of something else; a 
third carries on his shoulders a crate of 
fowls and turkeys; a fourth brings half-eon- 
getled snow from near the summit of Popo-: 
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catepec; a fifth charcoal from the pine 

forests that clothe the mountain slopes a 

little lower down; and many others with 

commodities of other different kinds, but all 
» su” 
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coming from a great distance, often costing 
days in the transport, where the value of 
the article conveyed would not repay an 
American or Englishman for half an hour 
of his time. 


I have seen Mexican Indians enter their 
capital city with a fruit crate on their 
shoulders, which they had carried nearly 
twenty miles, the contents of which, when 
sold, did not yield three reals, a little over 
eighteenpence! On the road from the tierra 
caliente of Cuatla Amilpas my traveling com- 
panion and I saw many of them, like our- 
selves going to Chaleo, carrying thither 
their wares, brought all the way from 
Cuatla, a toilsome way over difficult mount- - 
ains, with their prospect of gain not greater 
than this! We are still speculating upon 
the curious problem, still wondering at it, 
when we entered the ancient Aztec town. 
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SONG OF THE BROOK. 


COME from haunts of coot and hern, —_,_ By thirty hills 1 hurry down, 

I make a sudden sally, Or slip between the ridges, 
And sparkle out among the fern By twenty thorps, a little town, 
. To bicker down the valley. And half a hundred bridges; 


Till last by Philip’s farm 1 flow, 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
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I chatter over stony ways With many a curve my banks I fret, 
In little sharps and trebles; By many a field and fallow, 

I bubble into eddying bays And many a fairy foreland set 
I babble on the pebbles. With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow, 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may: go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, And here and there a foamy flake 
With here a blossom sailing, Upon me as I travel, 

And here and there a lusty trout, With many a silvery waterbreak, 
And here and there a grayling, Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 


But I go on forever. 
Vou. VIII.—8. 
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I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 


That grow for happy lovers. 


ipa ee 
— 


I murmur under moon and stars, 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses ; 
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1 slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows, 

I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
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HE second generation of American 

Methodist preachers—scarcely inferior 
to the first—are nearly all passed to their 
reward. In self-sacrifice, in bold adventure, 
in tireless toil, in heroism, in devotion to 
God and the Church, in polemic skill and 
sturdiness and in success, they were men of 
whom the world was not worthy. 

Their lives were too rich in great plans 
and great deeds, in hard-fought battles and 
crowning victories, in monuments reared and 
souls saved, to allow of their being lost. We 
need the inspiration of their lives, the man- 
tles of our translated fathers. 

They were men greatly addicted to prayer, 
and of great faith, deep piety, and noble 
lives. Men of firm eloquence, scarce infe- 
rior to that of Chrysostom or Fenelon or 
Saurin. Their eloquence was born, not so 
much of the schools as of a heavenly bap- 
tism, and of clear and strong conviction of 
the truths they uttered, pre-eminently thdse 
of universal redemption by Christ and the 
freedom of the human will. With these 
pivotal truths in their hearts and tpon 
their lips, their voices rang through the land 
like trumpet blasts. 

The first generation of Methodist preach- 
ers, with Bishop Asbury at their head, was 
very largely an aggressive force of some- 
what loosely organized scouts, going out in 
advance of the main army. They surveyed 
the vast heritage, and prepared the way; 
they gathered the materials. Their sons in 
the Gospel followed with a mightier host, and 
with more of organizing skill. Their work 
was to put together in more symmetrical 
form the materials gathered to their hand, 
and rear on broad foundations the noblest 
ecclesiastical edifice, in whose shadow to day 
sit millions of worshipers. 

Among the skilled architects of this noble 
temple was the subject of this sketch, Rev. 
Phineas Rice, D.D. So successful was he 
in destroying all records of his early history 
that nothing is known of his parents, except 
that they were Calvinistic Baptists, or of 
his early educational advantages. He was 





brought up in the Baptist faith, was im- 
mersed in early life, and united with the 
Baptist Chureh. He was born in Guilford, 
Vt., March 29, 1786, just after the Revolu- 
tionary War, and united with the New York 
Conference in 1807, at the age of .twenty- 
one. He died at Newburg, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 4, 1861, in the -fifty-fifth year of his 
ministry, and seventy-sixth of his age. Dur- 
ing all these fifty-five yenrs he sustained 
an effective relation to his conference, and 
during most of them he was among its most 
conspicuous and honored members. 

He seemed to have a dread of posthumous 
fame, and persistently refused to furnish in- 
cidents of his eventful life, and declared he 
would burn every manuscript in his -pos- 
session, which he accordingly, did.» When 
appointed by his conference to  preacli ‘a 
semi-centennial sermon, including a sketch 
of his life and times, he modestly but firmly 
declined. Consequently, very little has been 
published respecting him, except an account 
of his funeral, his various appointments, and 
a few passing comments in the Church peri- 
odicals shortly after his death. The pecul- 
iar and striking characteristics of the man, 
the unique elements of his make-up, the 
sharply outlined individuality, that which 
made him what he was, one of the most un- 
forgetable men, has scarcely been alluded to 
by the articles published at the time of his 
death. Indeed, an accurate portrait, at that 
time, when our hearts were full of sorrow, 
would have been inappropriate. 

At an early period in life he was con- 
verted, and united, first with the Baptist, and 
then becoming dissatisfied with their doc- 
trines and tisages, with the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church. All his after life he felt the 
impulse of this early revolution of his eccle- 
siastical and theological views. The necessity 
of immersion, as the only mode of baptism, 
and the dogmas of Calvinism, were dis- 
sected by him with most relentless logic and 
overwhelming ridicule. 

In the minutes of the New York Confer- 
ence, in the answer to the question, “ Who 
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are admitted on trial?” we find, among 
others, the name of “ Phineas Rice, single, 
aged 21, pious, clear of debt, sound in doc- 
trine, zealous, five or six years-in society.” 
This was his induction into the New York 
Conference. As he had then been a member 
of the Church some six years, his conversion 
must have taken place when about fifteen. 

Tn 1809 he was admitted to full member- 
ship in the conference, and ordained deacon 
by Bishop M’Kendree. 

The journal of the conference contains this 
reference to his admission: ‘ Phineas Rice, 
single, traveled two years, a little funny, ac- 
ceptable, sound in doctrine and discipline. 
Received and recommended to deacon’s or- 
ders. He was gently reproved for his im- 
proper pleasantry by Bishop M’Kendree.” 

Itis an amusing fact, that this reproof was 
graciously accepted by him, as a part of the 
usage common on such occasions, and not 
personal to himself. 

It is very manifest, if not especially gratify- 
ing, that this gentle admonition failed of its 
purpose. His first appointment was Gran- 


ville, Conn. For eleven consecutive years 


he remained but one year in a place. In 
18138, only six years after he entered confer- 
ence, he was one of four preachers in the 
city of New York. It was then a circuit, 
and the preachers alternated in the different 


churches. His home was near the present 
site of “Cooper Institute.” He was only 
twenty-seven, single, tall, straight, fine-look- 
ing, and attractive. He was so genteel, dig- 
nified, and classical that some thought him 
proud. It was a native dignity which he 
carried through life. Twice he was ap- 
pointed to Albany, four times as pastor in 
New York, and once in Brooklyn. He was 
also pastor in Hartford, Middletown, and 
New Haven. Twenty years after he entered 
the conference he was made presiding elder 
of the Hudson River District, extending on 
the west side of the river, from the High- 
lands to Albany, embracing a territory about 
one hundred miles square. He was subse- 
quently presiding elder of Rhinebeck, New- 
burg, New York districts, each twice, and 
of Poughkeepsie district once. Eight years 
he was pastor in New York and Brooklyn. 
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He was twenty-eight years presiding elder, 
Like nearly all the older presiding eld 
he owned a farm, and daieheaall - 
smnall pay of the districts by the more cer. 
tain products of the land. Most of the early 
preachers had to provide, in part, for their 
growing families, outside of the small sala- 
ries they received, or, as many of them did, 
retire from the itinerancy. It was their 
necessity rather than their fault. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity was conferred on him by the Middle. 
town University. From 1820 to 1856 he 
was a member of each General Conference, 
frequently at the head of the delegation, 
and chairman of some of its most import- 
ant committees. 

Few men were more intimately acquainted 
with the polity of Methodism, or more loyal 
to our doctrines. His advice was sought by 
our wisest Church administrators. He was 
a safe counselor and judicious administra- 
tor. It is not known that any of his de- 
cisions were ever reversed. 

*He was eminently 1 man of prayer. His 
private devotions were earnest and pro- 
tracted. A preacher with whom he chanced 
to room, surprised at the length of his 
prayer, asked, ‘‘Do you always pray so long 
before retiring?’ “Yes,” was the answer, 
“when I have such fellows as you to sleep 
with.” This was intended as a pleasant re- 
proof for the exceeding brevity of his broth- 
er’s devotions. 

The early Methodist preachers, absent 
most of the time from home, and traveling 
large circuits or districts, with little society, 
when they met each other sometimes relaxed 
the constant strain upon their energies by 
the free indulgence of a rather broad humor 
It was healthful medicine to the souls of 
men who had been for weeks amid the gray- 
est and most exhausting duties—a freedom 
of the brotherhood not altogether disused in 
our day. No man could do his part in this 
line more thoroughly than Dr. Rice. His 
wit, humor, and repartee were spontaneous 
and irresistible. These jets leaped up from 
a fountain always full. Usually they flowed 
away sparkling with beauty or rippling with 
mirthfulness; but on some occasions his wit 
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was tinged with irony. Just after the ses- 


sion of his own and an adjacent conference, 


at which there had been a pretty free inter- 
change of ministers, one of the preachers 
from the other conference said to him, 
“Brother Rice, we got the best of your 
conference in the transfer of ministers; the 
men we got from you are better than the 
ones we gave you.” The truth of this state- 
ment was a little annoying, and the quick 
retort was, “ Yes, vou cheated us, and we 
are not going to exchange ministers with 
you again ; the fact is you have the material 
to cheat us with!” 

Dr. Rice was tall and erect. Age had 
not stooped his form. His was a large frame, 
made for strength and endurance. There 
was about him, as he appeared to strangers, 
an air of great dignity and gravity ; his eye 
was dark and piercing, even to severity; 
great pride of character was a marked trait. 
It was not vanity or ostentation—these he 
detested—it was a manly self-consciousness. 
He once said, ‘‘ Where I am is aristocracy.” 
He despised no man, worshiped none, feared 
none. Naturally his was a quick temper, 
which, however, under the guiding and re- 
straining grace of God, became one of the 
strong forces of his nature. He was one of 
the most kindly and fatherly of men; ten- 
der in sympathy and liberal in his gifts. 
Possessed of the highest sense of honor, he 
had a profound contempt for every *thing 
mean or illiberal. Penuriousness he held 
to be a sin, and rebuked it unsparingly. In 
representing one of the preachers on his dis- 
trict who saved money at the expense of 
family comfort, he said, “This brother is a 
great economist; he has economized and 
economized, until he has nearly economized 
himself and his people to death.” 

When, as presiding elder, he had to pro- 
vide his own home, it was a good one, home- 
like and attractive. His horse—that pet of 
the early itinerant—with which he traveled 
the districts, was of the best, and well kept. 
This sometimes occasioned criticism. A 
Quaker accosting him, said, “Phineas, thee 
rides a very fine horse. Isn’t thee a little 
proud?” He answered, “The fine horses be- 
long to God’s people, the poor racks of bones 
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to the sinners. No maw has a better right 
to a good horse than I.” A luckless young 
lawyer, beardless but venturesome, attempted 
a little special pleading, and impertinently 
accosted Mr. Rice as he was riding past, on 
this wise: “This is Rev. Mr. Rice, I be- 
lieve.” “ Yes.” “ Well, it appears to me 
you are better mounted than your Master 
was when he rode into Jerusalem.” ‘Yes, 
I am; and there is the best reason in the 
world for it; they have made lawyers of all 
the jackasses in this country, and there is 
none left for to be ridden.” 

His sense of honor forbade him to seek for 
place, and he had very little respect for min- 
isters who did it. His emphatic utterance 
on this subject was: “I never yet sought an 
appointment; I never intend to. It is not 
Methodistic. I have for years noted those 
who are everlastingly seeking sccommoda- 
tion, and I honestly believe in the long run 
they don’t fare as well as those who leave 
themselves entirely in the hands of the ap- 
pointing power. I would advise every young 
man, hands. off from that business.” In 
conference, on one occasion, alluding to the 
anxiety of preachers to have city appoint- 
ments, he said, “I believe the preachers are 
all anxious to go to heaven, but they. want 
to go by way of New York.” 

One of the preachers on his district, a man 
of some prominence, fell into the errors of 
Millerism at a time when the Churches were 
being sadly torn by that delusion. The time 
was fixed for the peal of the last trumpet 
in April, and this preacher was full in the 
faith, and had been preaching it to his con- 
gregation; but his term of service in that 
charge would expire in May. Strangely 
enough he was full of anxiety about his fu- 
ture appointment, and pressed the presiding 
elder to inform him, declaring that he must 
have a better place, that he had not been 
appreciated, that his abilities were equal to 
a city appointment; and if he could not be 
accommodated he must retire from the min- 
istry. Dr. Rice listened, but was reticent. 
The minister demanded an answer with an 
offensive persistence. His presiding elder 
took him by the hand, gave him a scrutin- 
izing glance, and said, “Good-bye. Your 
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appointment is in heaven. The brother de- 
manded an explanation, followed him down 
the street,.and would not be comforted until 
Dr. Rice said to him with severe and mer- 
ited rebuke, “ Your next appointment is in 
heaven. Hain’t you been preaching to your 
people that the judgment was coming in 
April, and that all the saints are to be caught 
up to meet the Lord. Our conference don’t 
meet until May, and as you are one of the 
saints, you will be in heaven before that 
time.” The end of all things did not come 
as the modern prophets foretold. ‘This mis- 
taken good man received a prominent city 
appointment. He still persisted in preach- 
ing the Millerite doctrine. It was: produc- 
ing strife and division in the Church. When 
Dr. Rice appeared again upon the scene, 
entering the parsonage, he said to the pastor, 
“ Either stop preaching these errors to your 
congregation, or pack up your things and 
leave.” He did not leave, and there was no 
further occasion for complaint. In this case 
we see the overflowing kindness and forbear- 
ance of the man in giving to the erring 
brother one of the best appointments in the 
conference. We see also his fidelity to the 
Chureh; no man, however friendly, must 
be allowed to stand in the way. of its peace 
and prosperity. 

He had a high sense of the sacredness and 
perpetuity of ministerial obligations. He 
was grieved when he saw men of his age re- 
tire prematurely from the active work of 
the pastorate, or enter any other field of 

‘labor. One of the bishops suggested the 
propriety of his retiring from the itinerant 
field on account of his health, when about 
seventy years old. He declined to do so, 
and nobly battled till he fell on the field. 

It was formerly the custom of each presid- 
ing elder to represent, not only his district, 
but each preacher on it. It was always an 
hour of deep interest when Dr. Rice rose to 
give his graphic sketches of his men. No man 
could read character more accurately than 
he. Peals of laughter or floods of tears 
seemed equally at his command, and fol- 
lowed each other with surprising quickness, 
and merging into each other. His portraits 
were not caricatures, but admirable hits. 
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The facetious quaintness of his remarks was 
finely set off and made irresistible by the 
severe gravity of the man. His incisive wit 
behind the sternness of his manner was a 
masked battery. Or, to change the figure, 
it was an undertow that swept every thing 
before it. Yet these representations were 
usually kind and appreciative. If, however, 
there was among the men on his district a 
ministerial drone, a mere hanger-on for place 
and pay, he received, as he deserved, unspar- 
ing rebuke. He said of one of this class: “ He 
wishes to leave his present appointment and 
have a better one. His Church also wishes 
a change of pastors. ‘They are agreed, and 
mutually pray for a divorce.” On one of his 
districts acommittee from one of the Churehes 
waited on him to consult about a future pas- 
tor. He inquired the amount of salary they 
paid. They were anxious, as all Churches 
are, to have a first-class man, but could not 
afford to pay more than five hundred dollars. 
He heard their statement and answered: 
“ Gentlemen, I have on my district one thou- 
sand dollar men and eight hundred dollar 
men and six hundred dollar men, perhaps I 
may have a five hundred dollar man; what- 
ever you agree to pay for I will furnish you. 
Fix your own price, and I will find a man to 
correspond.” 

He had a high sense of honor. He was 
incapable of a mean or ungenerous act. He 
was ténder in sympathy, and liberal in his 
charities; magnanimous to his enemies, and 
constant in his friendships. He won the 
confidence and hearts of the preachers, and 
held them in close and warm attachment 
until his pilgrimage was ended. 

He was a man of strong, convictions, 
and great energy of will. These gave him 
great force and positiveness of character. 
His convictions were clearly outlined. He 
had little sympathy with a vacillating, un- 
decided man. On all grave questions of 
state or Church he was pronounced. ‘There 
was no adroit and diplomatic avoidance of 
positive positions. He was in all cases 
either for or against. Added to these char- 
acteristics were great courage and boldness. 
He uttered his convictions in positive terms 
and advocated them with a persistent en- 
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ergy, Which seldom failed of success. With 
these elements of character he was pecul- 
iarly qualified to lead, without the ambition 
to be a leader. He was a dangerous antag- 
onist in debate. His words were few, but 
they went to the center of the subject in 
hand. His skill in detecting the weak 
points of an argument, in lifling the veil of 
sophistry, and turning the laugh on his op- 
ponent; his wit, so keen as scarcely to hurt 
while it wounded; his sarcasm, hot and 
quick and terrible as a thunder-bolt; his 
humor, gentle and genial as the radiance of 
the morning; his almost fatherly pity and 
tenderness of the man whom he had annihi- 
lated—all these made him a dangerous foe. 

His skill in drawing absurd conclusions 
from the premises of another, or the “ re- 
ductio ad absurdum” in argument, is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the following instances: 


While he was absent from home a resident 
of the village where he lived committed 
A Calvinistic minister 
was called upon to attend the funeral, In 
his sermon he dwelt largely upon the mys- 
teries of divine providence and the deep 


suicide by hanging. 


and impenetrable plans and purposes of the 
Almighty. He comforted the friends by as- 
suring them that all God’s doings were just 
and merciful, and that they must submit 
themselves to his will and accept the calam- 
ity as pre-ordained of heaven; that noth- 
ing, however incomprehensible to-.us, could 
take place without his knowledge and ap- 
pointment. Dr. Rice upon his return heard 
of the sad occurrence and also of the sermon. 
The whole range of controversy along the 
lines of Calvinism was as familiar to him 
as his alphabet, and he sought the first op- 
portunity to use his polemic lance upon the 
man of stern decrees. Meeting him shortly 
after at the post-office in a. crowd of 
spectators, after mutual greetings, he said, 
“This is terrible news I hear upon my re- 
turn.” “What do you refer *to Mr. Rice?” 
“Why, God Almighty has been hanging a 
man on an apple tree.” “Why, Mr. Rice, 
how dare you say so?” “How dare J say 
so! How dare you say so!” “You are 
mistaken, I never said so.” . “ Did you not 
say at the funeral of that man that it was 
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one of God’s strange dealings, and that the 
friends must bow submissively to divine ap- 
pointment, that God ordered all these things 
in infinite wisdom? You did tell the peo- 
ple that God Almighty hung that man on 
an apple tree.” There was no escape from 
the dilemma, and the minister implored 
him not to mention it again. 

He took great interest in the young men 
on his districts. In conversation with an 
eminent divine he said, “Give me a young 
man who has gumption and I can make 
something of him.”’ One of his preachers 
who imagined himself in declining health, 
proposed to retire from pastoral work. They 
were riding together and talking of the pro- 
posed superannuation. Dr. Rice opposed it 
because he believed the man able to do 
full work. The conversation turned upon 
earlier days, and the brother boasted of his 
former swiftness of foot and that he was still 
pretty good at a race. Instantly the pre- 
siding elder saw a chance to test the strength 
and endurance of the brother, and proposed 
a foot race, declaring his belief that, old as 
he was, he was the fleeter man of the two. 
The controversy became earnest and warm, 
and coming toa level place in the road, they 
tied their horses to a tree, stripped for the 
race and championship, anda moment after 
two stalwart Methodist itinerants were seen 
flying across the plain. The invalid syon 
the race after a long struggle. Panting for 
breath as he came last at the goal the discom- 
fited elder cried out, ‘‘ You sick! You ask 
a superannuated relation! If you do I will 
tell the conference all about this race, and 
they won’t grant your request.” The sick 
man kept at his work—he was cured. 

Ata week evening appointment for preach- 
ing in one of -the large city churches, he 
found only the sexton present. It was 
stormy. He proceeded with all gravity and 
in due form with .the services, took his text 
and preached to the astonished sexton. He 
then directed him to take up the collection, 
the preacher being the only contributor. 
He always had a congregation in that place 
afterward, even if it stormed. 

There are few presiding elders who are not 
annoyed by selfcalled men who are clamor- 
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ous for license to preach. One of this class 
went to Elder Rice and preseated his case. 
He was a coarse, rough man without edu- 
cation or refinement and with very limited 
capacity. No one had discovered any evi- 
dences of his call but himself. He was 
persistent in his demand; he was called of 
God, and there was a fearful woe if he 
preached not the Gospel. So clear was his 
conviction of duty that he felt he must be 
damned if he did not obey. Rice surveyed 
his man, took in his full measurement and 
then, with asigh, said, “TI am very sorry, for 
if you must preach or be damned, there is 
no help for you; you can not preach, and you 
will have to be damned.” 

His social habits were peculiar. Like 
many of the early preachers he was an in- 
veterate smoker. When at the homes of 
the preachers or among his friends of the 
laity, he smoked and talked the hours 
away until from twelve to two o'clock 
at night. His fund of anecdote was inex- 
haustible. On these occasions he laid aside 
his wonted dignity and lived over again the 
heroic days of earlier years; gave sketches 


and incidents of men graphic as the pencil- 


ings of Cruikshank or Nast. His narratives, 
grave and humorous, tragic and comic, held, 
not only the older inmates of the family, 
but the little children, who had to be driven 
away from the enchantment that held them 
to their bed-chambers, there to dream over 
the marvels they had heard. Sometimes 
there was a slight run of superstition in 
these long midnight talks. His incidents 
took on a weird aspect. Footprints of the 
marvelous, dimly outlined shadows of the 
strange and insecure flitted past; startling 
dreams, visions, ghosts, haunted houses 
made a dark background to a picture vivid 
with a perfect masquerade of the comical. 
At times he would grapple with gravest 
questions in theology, the nicest points in 
metaphysics, or the most abstruse problems 
in science, sometimes purposely presenting 
the most absurd views, and maintaining them 
with an ingenuity of argument that silenced 
if it did not convince. © In these long evening 
talks he often preferred the weaker side of a 
question, for he was a great adept at sophistry. 
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As he was frequently from home for weeks 
at a time, and these nocturnal talks con- 
tinued night after night, and as he was an 
early riser, the wonder grew how he could 
live with so little sleep. An inquiry of his 
wife revealed the fact that he came home ex- 
hausted and slept almost constantly for days, 

There was a strange personal fascination 
about him. Mis looks, his words, his man- 
ners were never forgotten. Few of the 
great lights of the Church are much talked 
of after they have been buried a few days; 
but his name and memory will linger as 
long as any of his generation live, and will 
be handed down to generations yet to come. 

Most of the incidents of his early itiner- 
ant life are lost beyond recovery. The fol- 
lowing has been preserved by an admiring 
friend with whom he spent a night not long 
before his death. It occurred at Thunder 
Hill, in the Catskill range of mountains, 
more than sixty years ago. The country 
was newly settled. Afler preaching in the 
neighborhood he was invited to be the guest 
of a newly married couple, who lived in a 
little cottage in the wilderness. After the 
evening repast and prayers, his host said, 
“You see, Mr. Rice, we have only one bed- 
room in our house, and that, of course, is 
occupied by my wife and myself; but I have 
a bed fitted wp in the barn for my guests.” 
This intelligence was a relief to the minister 
who had been in anxious thought about the 
possible place of his dreams. With un- 
lighted candle in hand the young man led 
the way through the woods some forty rods 
to his barn. It was made of logs rudely put 
together, was of recent construction and 
was without doors or fastenings. The bed, 
however, and all its appointments were of 
the most approved orthodoxy for sixty years 
ago. “This is your bed, Mr. Rice,” said 
the host, lighting the candle and putting it 
down. “I hope you will rest well; we 
shall have breakfast soon after sunrise; 
good-night.” The pioneer preacher, left 
alone, read a chapter in the Bible and 
prayed, then sank into the voluptuous 
feather bed, saying to himself, ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
nobody to quarrel with here. I’m monarch 
of all T survey.” Of this, before the morn- 
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ing, he was not quite so certain. Ministers 
are not all like Mr. Wesley, who, after 
preaching, almost invariably fell asleep in 
five minutes after retiring. Many find it 
impossible to cool the fevered brain and 
check the impetuous current of thought. 
It was a quiet moonlight September night, 
the moonbeams were gleaming through the 
quivering forest leaves and through the 
open crevices of the log barn and pouring a 
flood in at the open doorway. It was just 
the night and that was just the place for 
wakefulness and thought, slightly sugges- 
tive of loneliness and danger; but the shad- 
owing wings are in the forest and stretched 
over the lonely ones,.as verily as they are 
above the multitude. 

It was “noon of night,” his eyes were 
still waking, when there stole out from the 
depths of a distant ravine the wild, start- 
ling howl of a wolf. Immediately a respond- 
ing howl came from another quarter, that 
was answered by another and another. Soon 
the woods resounded with the dismal up- 
roar, until a full chorus echoed along the 
defiles of the mountains, every moment 
approaching nearer. What could the be- 
leaguered itinerant do? Get up,.dress, run 
for life, climb to a hiding-place in the barn? 
Alas! there was no escape. To run was to 
go into the jaws of death; there was no loft 
in the barn to flee to. He sweat and trem- 
bled and prayed, expecting that his end had 
come. Thirty or forty howling brutes, fam- 
ished and blood-thirsty, were at the open 
doorway. He saw them, heard the snapping 
of their jaws and their gruff snarls as they 
fought each other. They thrust their heads 
into the doorway. But above all, there was 
One who said, “Hitherto, but no further.” 
At dawn of day the disappointed brutes 
skulked away to their mountain dens, and 
released their tortured prisoner. 

After a sleepless night, there went up to 
heaven an offering of devout thanks to Him 
who holds our lives in his hands. 

Dr. Rice was a great friend of the Quak- 
ers, and was highly esteemed by them. He 
often preached among them. On one occa- 
sion he was discoursing to them of the guest 
without a wedding-garment. He insisted 
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that the man must have been a Friend, and 
among Friends, as they used their manuer 
of speech, ‘‘ How camest thou in hither, not 
having on the wedding-garment?”’ and then 
the man was “ speechless.” 

Preaching at another time on the subject 
of baptism, when there was a mixed congre- 
gation, many of whom were Baptists, alter 
an exhaustive argument, liberally spiced 
with wit and sarcasm, he declared with em- 
phasis that there was not a single instance 
of immersion recorded in the Bible. This 
gave offense, and an explanation of apology 
was demanded. He seldom took the back 
track, but did it in this instance, as follows: 
‘My friends, I believe I made a mistake in 
saying there were no instances of immersion 
named in the Bible; I now recollect two 
distinct occasions, one, that of Pharaoh and 
his host in the Red Sea, and the other that 
of the devil-infested herd of swine in Ge- 
nesareth lake.” It is not known how far this 
apology relieved the case. 

As 2 pastor, he was diligent and impartial, 
full of sympathy for the afflicted and gen- 
erous to the poor. His administration of the 
affairs of his Church was marked by equal 
skill and prudence. He was an adept in 
Church finances. Under his direction one 
of our largest churches in the city of New 
York was built. At a collection taken in 
love-feast, where none but members of the 
Church were present, the amount received 
was unreasonably small. A public service 
followed ; he stated the amount given by the 
“‘ Christians,” and then called for a collection 
from “ sinners,” stating his belief that they 
would be more liberal than the “ saints,” 
requesting at the same time that only 
“sinners” should contribute. The second 
collection was the larger. 

At one time Mr. Bennett, proprietor of 
the New York Herald, was in the habit of 
attending his church. A collection for some 
charitable or benevolent purpose was to be 
taken. As the baskets were being passed, 
he called to the collectors to give every one 
achance; then turning his eyes toward the 
gallery, he added: “I see Brother Bennett 
is here, and he will give you five dollafs.” 
The five dollars were given, and the next 
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morning the Herald stated the fact, together 
with this sharp but pleasant retort: “I 
hope no long-fingered dominie will ever get 
hold of that five-dollar bill.” 

He drew large congregations, and held 
them with a strange and ‘fascinating mag- 
netism. His ministry was fruitful of good. 
Many were led by him to Christ. There 
was a mutual and strong attachment be- 
tween him and the flock over whom the 
Holy Ghost had made him overseer. 

In the pulpit he was a man of power. 
There ws a versatility possessed by few. He 
was commanding in appearance, dignified, 
grave, and self-possessed. There was great 
flexibility of voice. At times it was. soft 
and gentle as an Aolian harp, then sharp 
and shrill as a clarion; and then, at the 
conclusion of an argument, it was like the 
thunder of a cataract. 

His preaching was largely argumenta- 
tive. Like most of the giants of early 
Methodism, he delighted in controversy. 
At almost every sermon some error was 
tortured by a raking fire. What added to 
the ludicrousness, if not the tragedy of the 
scene was, that the representative of the 
doctrine antagonized was always supposed 
to be present. No man knew better how to 
torture this poor victim than Dr. Rice. 
Quick to detect the weakness of an argu- 
ment, an adept at sophistry, with a keen 
sense Of the ludicrous, a vein of humor so 
disguised as always to take his audience by 
surprise, and an incisiveness of wit, inter- 
woven with argument and sarcasm ; he was 
irresistible before a popular audience. He 
plied his antagonist with questions, and 
made him answer, forced him to confess the 
absurd and ridiculous conclusions drawn 
from his own premises, and then held him 
up in sad plight to be gazed at and pitied. 

At the time when New England, and 
especially Yale College, was busy with new 
theories of man’s moral freedom, and when 
the self-directing power of man was seri- 
ously called in question by learned divines 
and professors, and it was insisted that man 
was under the control of the strongest mo- 
tives, with no will- power to resist, Dr. 
Rice, at one of his quarterly meetings, ar- 
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raigned this error. He reasoned at length; 
insisting upon the freedom of the will, the 
self-determining power of man; that with 
this power man is responsible, and without it 
he ean not be held to answer, under a right- 
eous government; that in case the motives 
on either side are equal, and there be no 
self-determining power in man, he must in- 
evilably fail to act either way; that if one 
of these learned divines should chance to 
be overtaken in the streets by influences 
equally attractive in different directions, he 
must stand there until he turned to.a mum- 
my. Then, to. make the theory look ridie- 
ulous, amid outbursts of laughter, he drew 
a picture of a hungry horse, just midway. 
between two stacks of hay, equally good 
and equally accessible; looking first at one, 
then at the other, feeling the growing pangs 
of hunger, but the attraction being exactly 
equal, and the poor horse having no self- 
control, perished for lack of food. 
Frequently his preaching was deeply re- 
ligious. His earnestness was intense, and 
his appeals pungent. There was stirring 
thought and deep pathos, and his audiences 
were moved to tears and thrilled with over- 
whelming emotions. Heseemed unconscious 
of that quaintness which often compelled 
his audience to smile through their tears. 
lt was native in him, and it were folly for 
others to attempt an imitation. On one oec- 
sasion he was preaching for the writer. It 
was one of the most sublime and touching . 
sermons I ever heard. It was on the love of 
Christ. Tears were falling like drops of 
rain, In the midst of a passage of irresist- 
ible force and beauty, and when no one 
thought of a close of the sermon, he turned 
suddenly to me and asked, “ What time is 
it?’ Taken by surprise, I looked at, my 
watch and answered, “It is just twelve 
o'clock.” Without another word, he said, 
“Amen. ‘The people want their dinners.” 
He gave no countenance to laxness in mor- 
als, and showed no mercy to dishonesty. 
While preaching on Long Island, he found 
that that theie were some on the south side 
of the island who considered every wrecked 
vessel and ils cargo lawful booty. He found 
some of them in the Church, and denounced 
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them as land pirates, and gave public notice 
that a repetition of their crime would be 
followed by trial and expulsion from the 
Church. This warning was effectual. 

His preaching had an occasional infusion 
of metaphysics. In one of his sermons he 
gave an @ priort argument for the Trinity, 
the chief point of which was, that God could 
not impart to others what he did not him- 
xelf possess; that as he has made us social 
beings, he must have had the social elements 
in his nature, and if these elements were a 
part of his make-up, there must have been 
some object upon which to exercise them ; else 
why have them at all? And as God existed 
before men or angels, in the eternity of the 
past there must have been more than one 
person in the Godhead. To a vast audience 
he preached for half an hour in support of 
deism, and then for thirty minutes demol- 
ished his own arguments. 

He was skilled in sophistry, and often re- 
sorted to it among his friends for amusement, 
or to test the skill of others in detecting its 
fallacy. Even in the pulpit he sometimes 
indulged in it in order to offset sophistry 
and make an antagonist look ridiculous. 
No man knew better than he how to weave 
a network of ingenious and plausible fallacy 
arround an antagonist. He was a careful 
student of men and books, and also a close 


observer; and kept abreast of the age in” 


which he lived. In polities and Chureh 
polity he was of the conservative school. 
Radical reformers found no sympathy with 
him. He was opposed to the antislavery 
agitation in the Church and in national pol- 
itics, but emphatic in his denunciation of 
the Southern secession from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on account of slavery. 
With great emphasis he declared his belief 
that Bishop Soule could have prevented the 
severance if he would. In the last sober 
hours of the sick-room, when slavery had its 
bloody hand on the nation’s throat, and the 
stern question came, “ Shall slavery or the 
nation die?” his patriotism asserted itself, 
and he declared that, as this shame and curse 
had divided the Church, and was bringing 
disaster and ruin upon the nation, it must 
perish forever. 
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It would be great injustice to the subject 
of this sketch to leave upon the mind of 
any the impression that wit and quaintness 
and humor were the only, or even the prin- 
cipal, qualities of the man. They were the 
mere sparks of as pure a flame as ever burnt 
on human altar—the sharply outlined hill- 
tops hiding the fertile vales that lie between. 
There was a wealth of mind, a fertility of 
thought, a vigor of imagination, and a depth 
of tenderness and sympathy which made up 
the solid worth of the man. Between the 
spontaneous outbursts of unpremeditated 
mirth there were long reaches of intense and 
earnest thought—a substratum of good sense 
and solid piety, which made up the staple 
of life. In the pulpit he was earnest, pun- 
gent, pathetic, and often sublime. At times 
his magnetism was irresistible. No one ever 
forgot his preaching. It was the farthest 
remove from tame mediocrity, and marked 
by striking originality in style and substance. 
It either pleased or offended beyond the or- 
dinary degree. Yet the offended would 
come back to listen, and often to become 
warmest friends. If dealing with old and 
familiar, thoughts, he avoided the ruts of 
other men, and clad them in new, if some- 
times fantastic, garments. 

He was an ordained leader, and that with- 
out any seeking of his own. In legislative 
halls, on the judicial bench, in the chair of 
the executive, on martial field, as well as in 
ecclesiastical bodies, he would have been a 
marked and foremost man; such not by 
trick and management, but by merit. He 
was endowed by remarkable energy of will. 
This gave him great steadiness and persist- 
ence, as well as fortitude. He seldom hesi- 
tated or wavered or turned back on his 
course. His positions were unmistakable on 
all great political and moral questions. He 
never retreated. In hisadvanced years he was 
at times a great sufferer, but pursued his work 
with untiring industry and uncomplaining 
patience. Nothing but absolute impossibil- 
ities prevented him from being at his post; 
however distant his appointments or difficult 
of access, he was in his place. His physical 
infirmities often awakened the sy mpathies 
and called out the remonstrances of his 
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friends; but he held on his course, and often 
when in the pulpit forgot an inflamed and 
bleeding throat, and preached with the vigor 
of earlier days. 

At one time Dr. Clark—afterward bishop-- 
and myself received word that he was very 
sick: We hastened tosee him. He wasina 
most critical condition. On entering his 
room and inquiring after his health, he an- 
swered with irrepressible humor, “I am 
worth twenty dead men yet.” In a few 
weeks he was up and at his work again. His 
last appointment was to the Newburg Dis- 
trict. In the beautiful city which gave 
name to the district Dr. Rice had purchased 
a pleasant home. As circuit preacher in 
earlier life, he was familiar with its territory, 
and acquainted with many of its inhabit- 
ants, some of whom were the fruits of his 
ministry. But the burden was too great for 
his strength. He dragged himself to his 
appointments, a willing soul in a shattered 
frame. His last Sabbath of active labor was 
spent in Rondout. .No man of Jess energy 
and wilt would have thought of preaching. 
He was unable to leave his bed. The Meth- 
odist house of worship was in process of re- 
pair, and he had been invited to preach in 
the Presbyterian church. It was with great 
difficulty that he reached the pulpit. The 
text was, “ And as he reasoned of righ teous- 
ness and temperance and judgment to come, 


| It was his last return. 
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Felix trembled.” He preached with great 
acceptability, and at times there were some 
of those sudden and thrilling outbursts of 
thought and pathos for which his sermons 
were so remarkable. It was the fitful, final 
blaze of a light that had shined for half a 
century amid the altars of God—one of the 
golden candlesticks. 

After this service he insisted on filling a 
distant appointment in the afternoon, and 
was dissuaded from it with great difficulty, 
Soon the reaction came, and he sank down 
utterly prostrated. After a restless night, 
he hurried home. When arrived at New- 
burg he refused offered help, and walked 
nearly a mile up a steep ascent to his house. 
A few weeks of pa- 
tient waiting and suffering and the end 
came. It found him ready. No eéestasy, 
but confidence and unwavering trust. He - 
said to Bishop Janes, ‘‘I feel that God loves 
me. I love Jesus Christ, and I trust in his 
atonement. I have no fear, I have no fear.” 
Rev. Dr. Richardson, his intimate friend of 
more than half a century, asked him if he 
had any message to send to his conference, 
“No, my life is before them.” -To another 
he exclaimed, “I have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.””’ With many co-laborers and a 
host saved by his ministry he now occupies 


‘that house above. 
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AWTHORNE wasaccustomed to speak 

of himself as having been for many 
years the most obscure man of letters in 
America. With equal truth Wordsworth 
might, at one period of his life, have called 
himself the most decided poet of Great 
Britain. He entered wpon his active career 
at a time when men were breaking with old 
and long established traditions; he saw the 
artificial methods which lay at the base of 
much of the poetry of the preceding genera- 
tion; he ‘recognized, as none had done be- 
fore him, the essential dignity of man, 





ais man, independent of all external circum- 
stances. Of such a theme he proposed to 
sing, 


No other than the very heart of man 
As found among the best of those who live— 
Not unexalted by religious faith 
Not uninformed by books, good books, tho’ few— 
In nature’s presence; thence may I select 
Sorrow that is not sorrow but delight ;” 
And miserable love, that is not pain 
To think of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind and what we are.” 


Not only man but nature was to be the 
subject of his muse, and nature, in her gen- 
tlest and most winning aspects, such as had 
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been unnoticed by any previous poet. He 


could say 


“ Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears ; 
‘Yo me the meanest flower that lives can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Not only choosing new themes, but cast- 
ing aside all previously conceived rules in 
regard to the distinctive diction of poetry, 
he ventured to come before the public 
in two volumes. A 
pronounced these volumes to have con- 
tained the “very ore of his genius.” A 
contemporary one considered them only 
“bathos and puerility.” The Edinburgh 
Review was at that time the “ thunderer” 
of the literary world. Jeffrey, of that Re- 
view, seized the work, made merry over it, 
selected its weakest points, overlooked its 
excellencies, and dwelt upon “ the common- 
place and matter-of-fact lines” which even 
its friends could not fail to see. As a re- 
sult, not a volume of the poems was sold for 
ayear. The few who loved, appreciated, 
and believed in him, could write only words 
of condolence. ‘To one sucly Wordsworth 
replied: “Trouble not yourself upon their 
present reception. Of what moment is that 
compared with what I trust is their des- 
tiny ?—to console the afflicted, to add sun- 
shine to daylight by making the happy 
happier; to teach the young and gracious 
of every age to see, to think and feel, and, 
therefore, to become more actively and se- 
curely virtuous: this is their office, which 
I trust they will faithfully perform long 
afte we (that is, all that is mortal of us) 
are moldering in our graves. . . . I 
doubt not you will share with me an invin- 
cible confidence, that these writings (and 
among them these little poems) will co- 
operate with the benign tendencies in human 
nature and society, wherever found, and 
that they will in their degree be efficacious 
in making men wiser, better, and happier.” 
A noble confidence! Was it based on self- 
knowledge or self-conceit? The result has 
amply justified the prophecy. 

Already a few choice spirits had recog- 
nized the coming poet. Some of these might 
be found in the Review's own city of Edin- 


recent critic has: 
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burgh. The biographer of Norman Macleod 
publishes a letter from one of his friends 
giving his feelings toward “Billy,” his 
familiar name for Wordsworth, the poet of 
his soul. “The admiration and study of 
Wordsworth,” says this letter-writer, “were 
not then what they afterwards became, 2 
part of the discipline of every educated 
man, Those who really cared for him in 
Scotland might, I think, have been counted 
by units. ‘Those, therefore, who read him 
in solitude, if they met with another to 
whom they could open their mind on the 
subject, were bound to each other by a very 
inward chord of sympathy. I wish I could 
recall what we then felt as on those even- 
ings, we rend or chanted the great lines we 
already knew, or shouted for joy at coming 
on some new passage which was a delightful 
surprise. Often as we walked out on Win- 
ter nights he would look up into the clear 
moonlight and repeat: 


‘The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare,’ etc. 


I verily believe that Wordsworth did more 
for Norman [Macleod], penetrated more 
deeply and vitally into him, purifying and 
elevating his thoughts and feelings, at their 
fottutain-head, than any other voice of un- 
Principal 
Shairp, in an essay written for the especial 
purpose of acknowledging his indebtedness 
to him, says, “There are many now in mid- 
dle life who look back to the time of their 
boyhood or early youth, when Wordsworth 
first found them as a marked era in their 
existence. ‘They can recall, it may be, the 
very place and the hour when, as they read 
this or that poem of his, a new light as from 
heaven dawned suddenly within them. The 
scales of custom dropped from them, and 
they. beheld all nature with a splendor upon 
it as of the world’s first morning. ‘The 
common sights and sounds of earth became 
other than they had been. The heart leapt 
up to the white streaks of cloud and looked 
on the early stars of evening with a young 
wonder never felt till then. Man, too, and 
human life, cleared of the highway dust, came 
home to them more intimately, more engag- 


inspired man, living or dead.” 
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ingly, more solemnly than before. For their 
hearts were touched by the poet’s creative 
finger and new springs of thought, tenderer 
wells of feeling broke from beneath the 
surface. Something of this service 
Wordsworth, I believe, is fitted to render to 
all men of moderately sensitive heart, if they 
would read attentively a few of his best 
poems.” Frederick W. Robertson in his 
lecture on Wordsworth permits us to see 


how his heart had been won by the poet's 


* unworldliness, disciplined feelings for na- 
ture,” and even how he sympathized with 
“his lack of all sense of the ridiculous, which 
made all the world, even to its meanest 
things, a conseerated world.” 

Nor, whatever the critics might say, were 
there wanting some even among his brother 
. poets, ready to extend to him the right hand 
of fellowship. Coleridge, when at Cam- 
bridge, read the Descriptive Sketches, and 
“finding in them something he had never 
found in poetry before, longed to know the 
author.” 

Thus Wordsworth lived, calmly writing 
on, confident of the value of the talent 
which had been committed to his keeping; 
thus he bided his time, rejoicing for the 
truth’s sake, when he had won a disciple, 


intent only on doing his duty and “ educat-_ 


ing his public.” 

There came a time while he yet lived 
when derision and scorn were no longer his 
portion, but instead came honors thick and 
fast. We are told that Oxford made quite 
a literary festival, when, in 1839, she con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D. C. L. 

But the days of his obscurity were days 
of poverty. After leaving his university at 
Cambridge, his friends (he was an orphan) 
desired him to do something for himself; nor 
was he willing to be dependent upon them. 
Plainly the muses would not lift him out 
of his poverty—he therefore turned away 
from his contemplative life and began to 
think of journalism, “ for,” said he, 


“ How can he expect that others should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at. his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all ?’; 


While still undecided his friend Raisley 
Calvert died, leaving him a legacy of nine 
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hundred pounds, for he had faith in his 
genius and trusted thus to secure him some 
leisure. A competence, thought Words- 
worth, and refusing all his friends’ advice 
in regard to worldly prudence, he decided 
upon a life of “ plain living and high think- 
ing.” Now he could have his loved sister 
Dorothy with him; now he could marry his 
cousin Mary Hutchinson, so beautifully de- 
scribed by him as— 


“A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright 
With something of an angel’s light.” 
Turning his back upon the world’s allure- 
ments, he sought in the wilds of Northum- 
berland, amid nature’s solitudes and in 
domestic happiness, the wisdom he needed 
for his life work. Nor did he always seek; 
he tells us he learned a “wise passiveness,” 
he merely submitted himself, at times, to 
nature’s teachings and drank deeply of her 
lessons. 


“ Think not mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking.” 


Thus, living among the mountains, the 
fields, and the woods, studying, or wisely 
and passively submitting to their influence, 
interesting himself in all human kind, beg- 
girs, paupers, way-side tramps, as well as 
the more reputable among his fellows, he 
gradually found his poems becoming pecun- 
iarily remunerative; yet he never forgot 
the gratitude he owed to the friend who had 
made this life of contemplation possible, 
Thus he writes in one of his sonnets: 

“Calvert! it must be not unheard by them 

Who may respect my name, that I to thee 
Owed many years of early liberty. 
This care was thine when sickness did condemn 
Thy youth to hopeless wasting, root and stem, 
That I, if frugal and severe, might stray 
Where’er I liked: and finally array 
My temple with the muses’ diadem. 
Hence, if in freedom I have loved the truth ; 
If there be aught of pure or good or great 
In my past verse, or shall be, in the lays 
Of higher mood, which now I meditate. 


It gladdens me, O, worthy, short-lived youth 
To think how much of this has been thy praise.” 


But “ the admiration and study of Words- 


worth” is no longer “a part of the disci- 
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pline of every educated man.” ‘This may be ; 
still, either directly or indirectly, every ed- 
ucated person among the English-speaking 
peoples has been touched by his influence. 
He made himself felt by the leaders of 
thought. The reverence for man, which he 
first brought prominently into literature, is 
still felt. It seems strange to us‘to read of 
the scorn which followed the Excursion, so 
soon as it became known that its hero was a 
peddler ; but the fact that such a character 
would be no Ionger odd is to be attributed 
to him. 

In nature, too, he noticed the little things 
which all eyes might see, yet so few do; 
thus: 


“ The grass is bright with rain-drops ; on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth ; 
And with her feet she, from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist that, glittering in the sun, 
Runs with her all the way that she does run.” 
Where will we find a more beautiful 
description of the rush of swollen waters 
through a valley than this? 


“Loud is the vale! the voice is up 
With which she speaks when storms are gone, 
A mighty unison of streams ! 
Of all her voices, one!” 

And any of us, in such a scene, might 
have seen with the bodily eyes the one lone, 
quiet star on the mountain-head, yet who 
but he would have thought of it as contrast- 
ing with the valley’s uproar ? 


“Loud is the vale! this inland depth 
In peace is roaring like the sea ; 
Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly.” 


All modern poetry is more or less per- 
meated with the feeling of nature he in- 


troduced. Wordsworth, somehow, saw the 
earth “not as a heavy, gross, dull mass, a 
ball of black mud, painted here and there 
with some other color,” but rather as if it 
were a “living, breathing power; not dead, 
but full of strange life :” 


“ And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it brexthes.”’ 

Among our modern poets may occasion- 
ally be met much of this same tenderness. 
In Bryant’s “ Among the Trees,” my readers 
will remember the stern joy he supposed to 
be felt by them as they wrestled with the 
wind, and their sense of loss when a strong 
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branch is torn off from some sentient limb. 
Whence but from Wordsworth came this 
spirit ? 

But more than any other poet, Words- 
worth possessed a feeling of the strange 
mystery and ideality of childhood. 

Mrs. Browning makes her Aurora Leigh 
say : 

“T have not so far left the coasts, 
Of life, to travel inward, but I sometimes hear 


The sounding of the outer Infinite, which unweaned 
babies © 


Smile at in their sleep, when wondered at for smiling.” 
Is not this a faint echo of the feeling 
which prompted Wordsworth to say : 


“Thou, who didst. wrap the cloud 
Of infancy around us, that thyself 
Therein, with one simplicity awhile 
Might’st hold, on earth, communion undisturbed.” 
Upon this ideality of childhood is based 
the entire Ode on Immortality. 
‘** Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows 
Ife sees it in his joy. 
The youth who daily from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And even with something of a mother’s mind, 

And no unworthy aim; 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 

Forget the glories he hath known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came.” 

Surely, since He trod the earth “who 
spake as never man spake,” saying of the 
little ones, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” few have loved them or gloried in 
their ideality as Wordsworth did. Yet he 
bequeathed this spirit, too, as a legacy to 
our modern literature, 

Wordsworth has been called a Pantheist. 
Pantheism has been well defined as “a ten- 
dency to recognize the divine every-where— 
a personal God nowhere.” He never adopted 
any such philosophy as a belief of an imper- 
sonal God ; still, in some of his earlier poems 
he dwells with such rapture upon nature 
and its soothing influences that one scarcely 
wonders at the charge; but as the years go 
on, and the necessity of a revealed faith is 
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more urgently felt, all suspicion of Panthe- 
ism disappears: . 


* How beautiful this dome of sky! 
And the vast hills, in fluctuation fixed 
At thy command, how awful! Shall the soul, 
Human and rational, report of thee 
Even less than these? Be mute who will, who can, 
Yet I will praise thee with impassioned voice. 
My lips, that may forget thee in the crowd, 
Can not forget thee here; when thou hast built 
For thy own glory in the wilderness, 
Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine, 
In such a temple as we now behold 
Reared for thy presence; therefore, am I bowed 
To worship here and every-where. 


Come, labor, when the worn-out frame requires 

Perpetua! Sabbath ; come, disease and want, 

And sad exclusion through decay of sense; 

But leave me unabated trust in thee, 

And let thy favor to the end of life 

Inspire me with ability to seek 

Repose and hope among elernal things, 

Father of heaven and earth, and I am rich, 

And will possess my portion in content.” 

And yet there is another charge— The 
truths of revelation, though every-where ac- 
knowledged, are nowhere brought promi- 
nently forward.” There are times when 
nature must fail, when only the God of na- 
ture, speraking though his revealed Word, 
can “ minister to a mind diseased.” Let us 
acknowledge that even Wordsworth has his 
limitations, and this is one of them, Yet 
if he seldom ventures within the inner sane- 
tuary, he every-where leads to its outer 


court, lifting our thoughts into a region 
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“ neighboring to heaven, and that no foreign 
land.” Wordsworth in early life was a wan- 
derer in a labyrinth of mental doubt. The 
French revolution had at first gladdened, 
then pained and shocked him. It seemed 
that he almost lost sympathy for man, and 
faith in God, but at length he found that, 
“One adequate support 

For the calamities of mortal life 

Exists—one oply: an assured belief 

That the procession of our fate, howe’er 

Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 

Of infinite benevolence and power, 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 

All accidents, converting them to good.” 

Principal Shairp closes an extended study 
of Wordsworth as a man and a poet with 
this significant estimate of his subject, with 
which we will also close these fragmentary 
notices : 

“What earth’s far-off, lonely mountains 
do for the plains and the cities, that Words- 
worth has done and will do for literature, 
and through literature for society ; sending 
down great rivers of higher truth, fresh, 
purifying winds of feeling, to those who 
least dream from what quarter they come. 
The more thoughtful of each’ generation will 
draw near and observe him more closely, 
will ascend his imaginative heights, and sit 
under the shadow of his profound medita- 
tions, and, in proportion as they do so, will 
become more noble and pure in heart.” 





WAITING FOR THE TIDE. 


Sure down! those shadowed sands invite, 
And that soft glory on the deep; 


We breathe an atmosphere of light 
Subtle as dew and calm as sleep. 


See, here and there, beyond the foam, 
A sail is shining like « gem ; 

I think the boats are coming home; 
We’ll linger down. and look at them. 


Not yet; the tide is shy, and stays 
By this gray limit of our pier: 

It doubts, it trembles, it delays, 
Yet all the while is stealing near. 


The boats and we must wait its will: 
O pleasant patience! they to make 





(While-we behold them and lie still) 
A hundred pictures for our sake. 


Not a hue 
Can flutter through the changing air, 
Or mold the cloud, or touch the blue, 
That is not meant for them to wear. 


O happy patience! 


And as they watch the glimmering sand 
That warms the film within the foam, 

They know the certain wave at hand— 
The tender wave that lifts them home! 


It comes—they pass—ench turning sail 
Is first a hope and then a bliss; 

Come back, and dream a fairy tale 
That hath a close as sweet as this! 





AN ASCENT OF ARARAT, 


AN ASCENT OF ARARAT. 


[CONTINUED.] 


ONVINCING wyself that there was 

nothing rash in proceeding, I fell to 
work upon the trachytic crags in front, but 
found them so nasty that it soon became 
necessary to turn off to the left (west). 
There I emerged on a very long, straight 
slope of volcanic stones, fragments of tra- 
chy te, basalt, amygdaloid, and so forth, lying 
at so high an angle (probably over thirty- 
three degrees) that they were often rolling 
down of themselves, and always gave way 
under the foot and hand, so that I slipped 
down nearly as much as I went up. It was 
nearly two hours’ incessant toil up this bit 
of “serees,” owing partly to ils nature, but 
chiefly to the state of fatigue and breath- 
lessness in which I found myself, and which 
was no doubt due to the thinness of the air. 
Having never before experienced, even on 
the top of Mount Rosa, any of the discom- 
forts ascribed to this cause, I had fancied 
that my present sensations, which had begun 
in crossing the first slope of stones at a 
" height of only 12,300 feet, were caused sim- 
ply by want of training and of sleep. Now, 
however, when between every two steps one 
had to stop and gasp for breath, it was plain 
that the rarity of the air must be the real 
cause, though there was no headache, nausea, 
gushing of blood from the nose and ears, 
nor any other of those symptoms of mount- 
ain sickness on which the older travelers 
dilate. Oddly enongh it grew no worse as 
I mounted; in fact, was felt rather less at 
17,000 feet than at 13,000. Why this was 
so, or why I should have felt it so low on 
Ararat at all, I can not explain; the phe- 
nomena of the subject are odd altogether, 
and seem to deserve more study than they 
have received. In the Alps, for instance, 
. there are said to be mountains, such as Mont 
Blanc, where these sersations are experi- 
enced far more frequently than on other 
hills at the same height. Doubtless there is 
a good deal of difference between one man’s 


susceptibility and another’s, and even be- 
Vou. VIII.—9 





tween the same man’s status at different 
times; but there seem to be also further 
differences in the mountains themselves, 
which it would be interesting to examine. 

The practical question at this moment was 
whether with knees of lead, and gasping like 
a fish in a boat, I should be able to get any 
farther. Another element of difficulty was 
added by the clouds, which had now estab- 
lished themselves, as they usually do at this 
hour, a good way down from the top, and 
might prevent me from finding it, or at least, 
beguile me into a wrong track, which there 
would not be time to retrace so as to reach 
the desired goal. 

This repulsive stone slope abuts at its 
upper extremity upon a line of magnificent 
black cliff, from which there were hanging 
several glittering icicles, two hundred feet 
long, frozen waterfalls, in fact, produced by 
the melting of the snow on a snow-slope be- 
hind. Before reaching this, I had grown so 
weary of the loose stones, up which it was 
difficult to advance except by a succession 
of spurts with the aid of hands and ice- 
axe, as to turn still farther to the left, and 
get on to another rock-rib, composed of top- 
pling crags of lava, along whose farther or 
western side—the aréte itself being too much 
broken—it was possible to work one’s labo- 
rious way over the fallen masses. Here a 
grand sight, perhaps the grandest on the 
whole mountain, presented itself. At my 
foot was a deep, narrow, impassable gully, a 
sort of gigantic couloir, in whose bottom snow 
lay, where the inclination was not too steep. 
Beyond it a line of rocky towers, red, grim, 
and terrible, ran right up toward the sum- 
mit, its upper end lost in the clouds, through 
which, as at intervals they broke or shifted, 
one could descry, far, far above, a wilderness 
of snow. Had a Kurd ever wandered so far 
he might have taken this for the palace of 
the Jinn. 

This gully is, no doubt, one of those an- 
cient volcanic fissures with which the 
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mountain is seamed, and from which great 
part of its Java has been discharged. The 
same phenomenon appears in most volcanic 
regions; in Iceland, for instance, tremendous 
eruptions have taken place from similar 
rifts or gjds, as they are called there, opening 
on the sides or even at the base of a mount- 
ain. This particular fissure, which runs 
north-west and south-east, is, on the main, 
the axis of the mass, midway between the 
craters of Kip Ghéll on the north-west and 
Little Ararat on the south-east, and indi- 
cates the line along which the volcanic 
forces acted most powerfully. Following its 
course towards the base of the cone, I could 
see that line prolonged in a series of small 
cones and craters along the top of the ridge 
which connects Great and Little Ararat. 
Some of those craters, into which I looked 
straight down from this point, were as per- 
fect as if their fires had but just cooled, 
each basin-shaped hollow surrounded by a 
rim of miniature black cliffs with heaps of 
ashes and scorie piled on their sides. In 
the bottom of one or two water had gath- 
ered in greenish tarns or pools. 

Not. knowing how far the ridge I was 
following might continue passable, I was 
obliged to stop frequently to survey the 
rocks above, and erect little piles of stones 
to mark the way. Keeping mostly on the 
south-western side of this same rock-rib, 
and mounting at last to the top of it, I 
found myself on the edge of a precipice, 
which stopped further progress in that 
direction. From this precipice, the sum- 
mit, or at least the place where it must lie, 
since there was a great deal of cloud about 
in these higher regions, could be made out, 
barely one thousand feet above me. Re- 
tracing my steps a little, and climbing along 
the border of a treacherous little ice-slope, 
I got into’a great snow basin, just where the 
gully or fissure I have already mentioned 
descends from it, and attacked*the friable 
rocks. Their angle (38 to 48 degrees) would 
have made them simple enough if they had 
only been firm, but they were so rotten that 
neither hands nor feet could get firm hold, 
and I slipped down and scrambled up and 
floundered about pitiably, having no longer 
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steel enough in the muscles for a rush. 
Among these rocks I was saluted by a vio. 
lent sulphurous smell, much like that of a 
battery of cannon just fired off, and per- 
ceived at the same time patches of whitish 
and reddish - yellow stuff efflorescing from 
the ground, reminding me of similar de- 
posits noticed on Hecla and the half. ex- 
tinct voleano of Krabla in Iceland? This 
was delightfully voleanic, and I began to 
look about for some trace of an eruptive 
vent, or at least for hot vapors betraying 
the presence of subterranean fires. Nothing 
of the kind, however, was to be seen. ‘The 
shape of this basin makes it probable that 
it was really a former seat of volcanic ac- 
tion; but the smell and efflorescences are no 
doubt due—as Abich, who (as I afterwards 
learnt) had observed them, remarks—to the 
natural decomposition of the trachy tic rock, 
which is full of minute crystals of iron 
pyrites (sulphide of iron). This, in dis- 
integrating under the moisture of these 
heights, gives off sulphuric acid gas, whence 
the smell, and combines with. the lime and 
alumina present in the feldspar of the same 
rock to form sulphates of lime and alumina, 
mixed with more or less sulphate of iron or _ 
chloride of iron, which gives the reddish 
or yellow hue. Lumps of these and other 
minerals are seen lying about; I found one, 
a piece of gypsum, with handsome crystals, 
on the surface of the snow close to the top. 
Abich further suggests that the process of 
chemical change which goes on so briskly 
here may be one cause of the freedom of — 
those rocks from snow. Not only is some 
heat involved in the decomposing process, 
but the sulphates thereby formed them- 
selves act as solvents, just as common salt 
does when you sprinkle it on an ice-covered 
door-step. 

Clouds covered the farther side of the 
great snow basin, and were seething like 
waves about the savage pinnacles, the tow- 
ers of the Jinn palace, which guard its 
lower margin, ‘and past which my upward 
path had lain. With mists to the left and 
above, and a range of black precipices cut- 
ting off all view to the right, there came & 
vehement sense of isolation and solitude, 
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and I began to understand better the awe 
with which the mountain silence inspires 
the Kurdish shepherds. Overhead the sky 
had turned from dark-blue to an intense 
bright green, a color whose strangeness 
seemed to add to the weird terror of the 
scene. It wanted barely an hour to the 
time when T had resolved to turn back ; and 
as I struggled up the crumbling rocks, try- 
ing now to right and now to left, where the 
foothold looked a little firmer, I doubted 
whether there was strength enough left to 
carry me an hour higher. ? 

At length the rock-slope came suddenly 
to an end, and I stepped ‘out upon the 
almost level snow at the top of it, coming 
at the same time into the clouds, which 
naturally clung to the colder surfaces. A 
violent west wind was blowing, and the tem- 
perature must have been low, for a big icicle 
enveloped the lower half of my face, and 
did not melt till I got to the bottom of the 
cone, four hours afterwards. 

In the mist, which was now thick, the 
eye could pierce only some thirty yards 
ahead; so I walked on over the snow five or 
six minutes, following the rise of its surface, 
which was gentle, and fancying there might 
still be a good long way to go. To mark 
the backward track, I trailed the point of 
the ice-ax along behind me in the soft snow, 
for there was no longer any landmark; all 
was cloud on every side. Suddenly, to my 
astonishment, the ground began to fall away 
to the north; I stopped; a puff of wind 
drove off the mists on one side, the oppo- 
site side to that by which I had come, and 
showed the Araxes plain at an abysmal 
depth below. It was the top of Ararat. 

Two or three minutes afterwards another 
blast cleared the air a little to the west, 
which had hitherto been perfectly thick, 
disclosing a small snow valley, and beyond 
it, a quarter of a mile off, another top, look- 
ing about the same height as the one I stood 
on. Remembering, what I had strangely 
forgotten on the way up, that there are two 
tops—one sees them distinctly from Erivan 
and Aralykh—I ran down the steep, soft 
sides of the snow valley, across it in the 
teeth of the blast, and up the easy acclivity 
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to the other top, reaching it at a quarter 
past two, P. M, It is certainly the higher 
of the two, but the difference is not great, 
only some thirty feet or so.* Both tops are 
gently-sloping domes or broad convex hum- 
mocks of snow, on which there is not a trace 
of rock, nor a trace of the crosses which first 
Parrot, and afterwards Chodzko, set wp, just 
as little as of Noah’s ship itself. One 
thought of the pictures of childhood, the 
Ark resting on a smooth round grassy emi- 
nence, from which the waters are receding, 
while the patriarch looks out of the window, 
and compared them with this snow-filled 
hollow, just large enough to have held the 
vessel comfortably, raised fifteen thousand 
feet: above the surrounding country. Neither 
is there any sign of a crater. You might 
describe the whole top as a triangular, un- 
dulating plain, of a few acres extent, de- 
scending gently on the north-west, with 
extensive terraces like fields of névé, less 
gently towards the north -north-east, but 
steeply on all other sides, and on the east 
breaking off, after a short snow-field, in the 
tremendous precipices that overhang the 
chasm of Arguri. There was nothing about 
it to suggest an extinct volcano, were it not 
known to be one. But in the ages that have 
elupsed since the time when eruptions took 
place from the great central chimney of the 
dome, a time probably far more remote than 
when the minor cones that. stud the flanks 
of the. mountain. were active, all sorts of 
changes may have taken place, and the sum- 
mit we now see may be merely the bottom 
of an ancient crater, whose craggy rim 
has been altogether broken away. Looking 
around, it was hard to imagine that vol- 
canic fires had ever raged on such a spot, 
robed as it now is in perpetual Winter. 
TImmeasurably extensive and grand as the 
view was, it was also strangely indefinite. 
Every mountaineer knows that the highest 
views are seldom the finest; and here was 
one so high that the distinctions of hill and 
valley in the landscape were almost lost. 
Ararat towers so over all his neighbors, 
much more than Mout Blane or even El- 





* The summit is 17,000 feet above the sea, and the 
lower limit of perpetual snow averages 14,000 feet. 
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bruz do over theirs, that they seem mere 
hillocks on a uniform flat. The only rivals 
are in the Caucasus, which one can. just 
make out all along the northern sky. Kaz- 
bek and Elbruz, the latter two hundred 
and eighty miles away, are visible, but I 
could not be sure that I saw them, for the 
sky was not very clear in that direetion. 
More distinct were the mountains of Dag- 
hestan, rising one hundred and fifty miles 
off, over the nearer ones that engirdle the 
Goktcha Lake, a little bit of whose shining 
levels appeared. Beyond the dreary red- 
brown mountains of the Karabagh one 
strained to discover a line that might be 
the Caspian or the plain of the lower Kur, 
but of course at such a distance (two hun- 
_dred and sixty miles) it would be impos- 
sible to distinguish a sea -surface. The 
Caspian is, however, within the horizon ; 
there are even stories of mariners who, sail- 
ing on it, have been able to make out the 
white cone of Ararat. Nearer at hand, 
only forty miles to the north, rose the huge 
extinct volcano of Ala Géz, with its three 
sharp black rocky peaks enclosing an an- 
cient crater, in whose bottom were patches 
of snow; and, nearer still, the dim plain of 
Erivan encircled the mountain to the north 
and east, with the Araxes winding like a 
faint streak of silver through it. Looking 
due west, the extreme ranges of Taurus, 


mingling with the Bingél Dagh in the neigh-— 


borhood of Erzerum, were hidden by the 
clouds which the wind kept driving up; 
but north-west the upper valley of the 
Araxes could be traced as far as Ani, once 
the capital of the Armenian kingdom, and 
the great Russian fortress of Alexandropol, 
and the hills of Kars. To the south and 
south-west the eye ranged over a wilderness 
of bare red-brown mountains, their sides 
seamed by Winter torrents that showed in 
the distance like dark lines, not a tree, nor 
a patch of green on their scorched and arid 
slopes, scarcely even a fleck of snow on 
their tops, though many rose more than ten 
thousand or eleven thousand feet above the 
sea. More than two hundred miles away 
I could just descry the faint blue tops of 
the Assyrian mountains of Southern Kurd- 
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istan, the Qardu land, where Chaldee tradj- 
tion places the fragments of the Ark, mount. 
ains that look down on Mosul and those 
huge mounds of Nineveh by which Tigris 
flows. Below and around, included in this 
single view, seemed to lie the whole cradle 
of the human race, from Mesopotamia in the 
south to the great wall of the Caucasus that 


~ covered the northern horizon, the boundary 


for so many ages of the civilized world. If 
it was indeed here that man first set foot 
again 4 the unpeopled earth, one could 
imagine*thow the great dispersion went as the 
races spread themselves from these sacred 
heights along the course of the great rivers 
down to the Black and Caspian Seas, and 
over the Assyrian plain to the shores of the 
Southern Ocean, whence they were wafted 
away to other continents and isles. No 
more imposing center of the world could be 
imagined. In the valley of the Araxes be- . 
neath, the valley which Armenian legend 
had selected as the seat of Paradise, the val- 
ley that has been for three thousand years 
the high-road for armies, the séene of so 
much slaughter and misery, there lay two 
spots which seemed to mark the first and the 
latest points of authentic history: One, 
right below me, was the ruined Artaxata, 
built, as the tale goes, by Hannibal, and 
stormed by the legions of Lucullus. The 
other, far to the north-west, was: the hollow 
under the hills in which lies the fortress of 
Kars, where our countrymen fought in 1854, 
and where the flames of war were so soon 
again to be lighted. 

Yet how trivial history, and man the 
maker of history, seemed. This is the spot 
which he reveres as the supposed scene of 
his creation and his preservation from the 
destroy ing waters, a land where he has lived 
and Iabored and died ever since his records 
begin, and during ages from which no record 
is left. Dynasty after dynasty has reared 
its palaces, faith after faith its temples, upon 
this plain; cities have risen and fallen and 
risen again in the long struggle of civiliza- 


‘tion against the hordes of barbarism. But 


of all these works of human pomp and skill, 
not one can be discerned from this height. 
The landscape is now what it was before 
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man crept forth on the earth; the mount- 
ains stand about the valleys as they stood 
when the volcanic fires that piled them up 
were long ago extinguished. Nature sits 
enthroned, serenely calm, upon this hoary 
pinnacle, and speaks to her children only in 
the storm and earthquake that level their 
dwellings in the dust. As says the Persian 
poet: 
“¢When you and I behind the veil are passed, 
O but the long, long while the world shall last, 


Which of our coming and departure heeds 
As the Seven Seas should heed a pebble’s cast.” 


Yet even the mountains change and decay. 
“Of old hast thou laid the foundations of 
the earth: and the heavens are the work of 
Thy liands. They shall perish, but Thou 
shalt endure: they all shall wax old as doth 
a garment; and as. a vesture shalt Thou 
change them, and they shall be changed: 
but Thou art the same, and thy years fail 
not.” 

Withal I am bound to say that the view, 
spite of the associations it evoked, spite of 
the impression of awe and mystery it gave, 
was not beautiful or splendid,-but rather 
stern, grim, and monotonous. The softer 
colors of the landscape seemed to be lost; 
the mountains, seen from above, and seldom 
showing well-marked peaks, were uncouth, 
rough-hewn masses. One had a sense of 
vast sterility and dreariness. Then, sud- 
denly, while the eye was still unsatisfied 
with gazing, the curtain of mists closed 
round again, and I was left alone in this lit- 
tle plain of snow, white, silent, and desolate, 
with a vividly bright green sky above it and 
a wild west wind whistling across it, clouds 
girding it in, and ever and anon through the 
clouds glimpses of far-stretching valleys and 
mountains away to the world’s end. 

The awe that fell upon me with this sense 
of utter loneliness made time pass unnoticed; 
and I might have lingered long in a sort of 
dream had not the piercing cold that thrilled 
through every limb recalled me to a sense 
of the risks delay might involve. So I ran 
down the easy slope into the little valley be- 
tween the two tops, climbed the snow wall 
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of the eastern one, and followed the marks 
made by my ice-ax in the snow back to the 
spot where I had left the rocks. At last 1 
renched the upper end of the great: fissure 


of eruption, along whose eastern side I had 


climbed in the morning. Surveying the 
declivity below me from the top of this rock- 
rib, it seemed possible to descend by a route 
considerably shorter. I pursued a south- 
eastward course towards the spot where my 
friend and the Cossacks had halted. By this 
time the sun had got behind the south-west- 
ern side of the mountain, and his gigantic 
shadow had already fallen across the great 
Araxes plain below, while. the red mount- 
ains of Media, far to the south-east, still 
glowed redder than ever, then turned swiftly 
to a splendid purple in the dying light. 

Quickening my pace as the risk of miss- 
ing the encampment became greater, I 
caught sight at last of two Cossacks loit- 
ering on the edge of the slope of sand 
and gravel which had proved so fatiguing 
in the morning, and after awhile made 
them hear my shouts. When I- reached 
them ‘it was six o'clock; and though at 
this height (12,200 feet) there was. still 
good twilight, Aralykh and the ruins of 
Artuxata below lay already shrouded. in 
gloom. Twenty-five minutes’ more walk- 
ing brought us to the place where the 
Kurds and the other Cossacks had bivou- 
atked; and here, when it was already so 
dark that we could barely recognize one 
another a few yards off, my friend came 
forward and met me. 

Two days later I found myself at the Ar- 
menian monastery of Etchmindzin, near the 
northern foot of Ararat, and was presented 
to the archamandrite.who rules that illus- 
trious house. It came out in conversation 
that we had been on the mountain, and 
the Armenian gentleman who was acting 
as interpreter turned to the archimandrite 
and said: “This Englishman says he has 
ascended to the top of Massis” (Ararat). 
The venerable man smiled sweetly. ‘“ No,” 
he replied, “ that can not be.: No one has 
ever been there. It is impossible.” 
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ABEL STEVENS AS A WRITER. 


N the April (1877) number of the Meth- 


odist Quarterly Review is an article from 
the pen of Dr. Abel Stevens on “ Lord Ma- 
caulay.” In reply to our commendation of 
that article some time after it appeared a 
brother minister remarked, “It is not what 
it ought to have been.” This revived the 
impression I had received on several occa- 
sions when reading the productions of the 
gifted author, and it started a train of 
thought which I now venture to commit to 
writing. 

Dr. Stevens is known to the Church and 
literary public as preacher, theologian, his- 
torian, and journalist. As preacher he 
ranks high among pulpit orators—though, 
no doubt, his influence and fame in this de- 
partment would have been more striking 
but for his literary pursuits—for, although he 
has preached as occasions have required, he 
has not usually had charge of a congrega- 
tion, nor made preaching his chief business. 

After a decidedly brilliant career as a 
preacher about Boston, beginning before 
he reached his maturity and continuing 
through several years, he became the editor 
of Zion’s Herald, then an independent Meth- 
odist paper published in Boston; and as 
such he stood in the front of his profession. 
For boldness and versatility and the char- 
acteristics of a progressive thinker, he was 
scarcely equaled in all the land. He was 
much younger, but the official contempo- 
rary of the elder Dr. Bond, who edited the 
Old Official, and who pronounced Dr. Ste- 
vens to be an able editor, if not the ablest 
editor of the day—and it did seem, as fond 
of controversy as the “old doctor” was— 
and master of the situation as he usually 
found himself, he evidently avoided dispu- 
tation with his younger confrere of the quill 
and tripod. In 1852 he was elected editor 
of the National Magazine, which was con- 
ducted with ability; but for causes no way 
attributable, I believe, to editorial ineffici- 
ency, the career of the magazine was of short 
duratign. As its editor, however, his repu- 
tation was sustained more from prestige than 





for any new development of power. And 
the same, I think, may be said of his rela- 
tion to the Christian Advocate, the editorial 
chair of which he afterwards filled. In this 
position he did not seem to enjoy the free- 
dom that marked his earlier editorial work, 
and though he evinced ability it was with- 
out any such perceptible increase of force 
as his experience might have guaranteed and 
the position was calculated to call forth. 

Here it was thought that his journalistic 
ability would find a fair field for achievment, 
Probably during this period his wider liter- 
ary studies were extensive and occupied, 
and more or less divided his attention. He 
was engaged in so many great things at the 
same time, each of which required all his 
powers, he rather expanded his strength 
than concentrated it on a single point. Na- 
poleon, it is said, defeated armies by divid- 
ing them so that each detail felt the whole 
force of his genius and his battalions in the 
single onslaught. Dr. Stevens, in his sphere, 
was adequate to the same success. One 
instance will show his capacity to measure 
up to the demands of great occasions. Dur- 
ing his earlier career, and especially while 
editor of Zion’s Herald, he was recognized as 
an anti-slavery leader, but at the General 
Conference of 1856 (in Indianapolis), when 
the slavery question came prominently be- 
fore that body, he was found on the “con- 
servative” side, and the speech, made in 
the debate on that occasion, will constitute 
a distinctive point in his history. 

He had just returned from abroad in time 
to take part in the controversy. He was 
laboring at the time under some indisposi- 
tion that affected his vocal powers; fortu- 
nately he had his speech written, and it was 
read by Dr. M’Clintock, and it was thought 
that it lost nothing by the delivery. A con- 
stitutional question was involved, and the 
vote was determined against the wishes of 
the majority, candor having constrained a 
sufficient number to respect the logic of law 
and truth, and the question was decided in 
favor of the “conservatives.” The result, it 
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was confessed, was due to the ability of Dr. 
Stevens’s speech. It was not more than 
might have been expected, but thenceforth 
he was no longer looked to as a leader of the 
progressive party, with which, in fact, he 
had parted some years before. It was at 
this General Conference that he was elected 
editor of the Christian Advocate, which posi- 
tion he accepted and honored. 

But here it must be conceded he did not 
measure up to the expectations of his ad- 
mirers and friends. This may be accounted 
for by the fact already mentioned that he 
was too busy with general literature and 
chiefly with his great history to give due 
and undivided attention to his editorial 
work. As a proof of this I remember a re- 
mark he made at the time. In declaring his 
opinion in opposition to some writers’ 
views, he said controversy was out of the 
question, his engagements would not allow 
it. We may, perhaps, explain the case by 
saying that he was so accustomed to ed- 
itorial work and had so well established his 
reputation therein, that contrary to the 
usual tendency in such cases, the incentive 
to special effort ceased to affect him; with 
the preparation of a great history on his 
hands editorial business fell to a subordinate 
place, and he performed it as a work of pas- 
time or rather of routine. I read two of 
his earlier works years ago. The one on 
“Memorials of Methodism in New Eng- 
land,” was well written, as a preliminary 
local history, and served as a preparatory 
training for the greater task of writing his 
“Methodist Movement.” ‘The other work 
was on “ Methodist Polity.” It was suffici- 
ently interesting, but could not hold its 
place as a standard ecclesiastical text-book 
- toadenomination whose régime was subject to 
periodical revision. Accordingly when Dr. 
Stevens found himself face to face with the 
“lay delegation ” question, he was called to 
address himself to the task of reconciling 
his earlier published views with the new 
order of things, or rather he was required 
by his new position to repudiate what he 
had before written. He favored the new 
movement, and, not as in the slavery con- 
troversy, he was found with the winning side. 
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Dr. Stevens’s great work is undoubtedly 
his “ History of Methodism.” It fairly,de- 
serves to be called a great work, and it.is no 
fulsome compliment to find its author com- 
pared as a historian to Macaulay. Here, it 
may be said in passing, in my judgment 
Macaulay’s essays are superior to his his- 
tory ; that is, they display closer thonglit, 
keener analysis, clearer logic, and deeper 
philosophy ; while Dr. Stevens’s history ex- 
cels his other works. .nd, not to disparage 
this work, I do not hesitate to say it is not 
equal to what the writer could have made 
it. While this may seem to undervalue the 
history, it does, in fact, confer eulogy on 
the capacity of its author. To put the mat- 
ter in another form, as ably written as it is, 
the author was capable of making it greater. 
To make a comparison, it may be said, in 
reading Macaulay’s works we are persuaded 
that he has done his best; there seems to be 
no room for improvement—the subject is 
exhausted, and the author's strength has ° 
reached its utmost. While Dr. Stevens evi- 
dently makes the impression that he has a 
reserved force which might have been called 
into requisition, and the regret one feels is 
that the writer did not think it necessary to 
put it forth. 

Nor does it appear as if the subject were 
exhausted. The theme was surely a great 
one, and in it the author was at home; he 
belonged to the army whose campaigns and 
victories he describes. All the enthusiasm 
of his nature ought to have been enlisted ; 
the sweep of the “‘movement” had propor- 
tions of grandeur; all its details were re- 
plete with the chivalry of evangelism. There 
was every thing to carry even an ordinary 
mind beyond itself, and invest it with a 
power borrowed from the theme. Surely in 
such a case one so gifted would not be ex- 
pected to flag. But there appears this phe- 
nomenon, if such it may be called: the zest 
of collecting and recording the individuals 
and events of the narrative—for the joy the 
occupation affords, rather than to construct 
an ideal of history for other people’s benefit, 
held the writer under a spell. If Dr. Stev- 
ens, out of the materials he gathered, con- 
structed a beautiful yacht, it was not be- 
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cause materials were wanting, or his skill 
was unequal to the bhilding of an ocean 
steamer with the power of a thousand levi- 
athans, and with accommodations compara- 
ble to an Eastern palace. In reading Dr. 
Stevens you are always interested in a high 
degree, he entertains as well instructs you ; 
but however much you may be carried away 
with his work, you feel an equal interest in 
the writer; a fellowship with him is more 
closely established than with what he writes, 
He himself rather than what he describes is 
your ideal. You have no misgiving as to 
his capacity; to the contrary, your confi- 
dence is extreme, and you indulge the wish 
that you could see the superior power with 
which you credit him displayed more fully 
in his work. 

These reflections rose jn my mind on hear- 
ing the remark of the friend mentioned at 
the beginning of this article. A writer whe. 
makes Lord Macaulay his theme gives inti- 
mation in so doing that you may expect 
something. It indicates conscious ability. 
Men of small capacity may wisely hesitate 
to attempt great things; but genius meas- 


ures its powers by some noble undertaking. 
Lord Macaulay is a subject worthy Dr. 


Stevens’s pen. Alexander the Great was 
ready to enter the Grecian games provided 
kings would be his competitors. Surely the 
English baron, in rank of intellect, was a 
fitting match for the Methodist divine; and 
the article that Dr. Stevens wrote on the 
great essayist and historian would be no dis- 
paragement to the authorship of Macaulay 
himself. Still it does not equal the great- 
ness of the subject on the one hand or the 
talents of the writer on the other. And I 
may add if Macaulay could have been called 
upon to write an essay on one the counter- 
part of himself it would have surpassed Dr. 
Stevens’s article. When we read any of 
Lord Macaulay’s works we are satisfied with 
his performance—our expectations are rather 
surpassed than otherwise, 

Albert Barnes, in his introduction to an 
edition of Butler’s “ Aualogy,” used a com- 
parison something like this: “It reminds me 
of some great architectural structure begun 
in the dark ages and left unfinished, and no 
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one hag since had the temerity or capacity 
to attempt its completion.” The case may 
stand thus: Macaulay finished what he be- 
gan, and his work is the admiration of the 
world; Dr. Stevens’s work is great, but not 
a sufficient specimen of his own power. 
Few, if any, of Dr. Stevens’s contemporaries 
could have produced as good an articl¢ as 
that furnished by him in the Quarterly. And 
while every one who reads that article will 
no doubt pronounce a verdict of favor, yet 
here and there will be found: one. to agree 
with the criticism suggested by this paper. 
And in reading the article I have not es- 
caped the usual impression that the author 
was under some restraint or constraint, as if 
his collection of materials was incomplete, 
or he was wantivg in the opportunity to ad- 
just them, or as if another engagement was 
waiting his attention for which he must 
hurry to get through with the performance 
on hand. But it must be said that Dr. 
Stevens has had physical difficulties to con- 
tend with. Some care of his health has all 
along been necessary, so that he could not 


‘give undivided attention to any one subject. 


While writing his “ History of Methodism,” 
his great work, many other literary and cler- 
ical duties occupied his time and taxed his 
powers. And no doubt the article on Lord 
Macaulay was wrought out in intetvals be- 
tween other responsibilities and higher duties. 

During the whole period while perform-, 
ing journalistic and literary labors Dr. Stev- 
ens has fulfilled his calling as a minister of 
the Gospel, and although he may have been ° 
relieved from the regular pastorate, yet he 
has had certain ministerial engagements to 
perform, which, for the most part, were suf- 
ficient to occupy the powers of any living 
man. He has been one of the editorial cor- 
respondents of The Methodist from the be- 
ginning, and furnished able papers to various 
other periodicals. 

The doctor’s present visit to and residence 
in Europe, I believe, is chiefly for sanitary 
purposes, and it is a pleasure to have under- 
stood that his health is improving. He has 
been in charge of the American chapel in 
Paris, and is now performing a similar work 
in Geneva, thus combining ministerial duties 
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with literary labors. Dr. Stevens is only in 
tlie prime of life—old age is yet on the dis- 
tant slopes—and it is to be hoped that he 
may be spared many years yet to exercise 
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those extraordinary gifts of speaking and 
writing that have made his career thus far 
80 brilliant, and influential for the Master’s 
glory, for Methydism, and for mankind. 
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HE existence of a peculiar kind of 

mineral oil in Venango Gounty, Penn- 
sylvania, has been known since the first set- 
tlement of that country. The hunters and 
early pioneers first heard of it from the In- 
dians, who, from time immemorial, accord- 
ing to their traditions, were accustomed to 
resort at stated seasons to this valley to ob- 
tain supplies of oil for medicinal purposes. 
The work of procuring it was begun and 
concluded with religious ceremonies. 

The careful scrutiny to which this portion 
of the country has been recently subjected 
furnishes ample evidence that the oleaginous 
product of this valley was known to, and 
utilized by, a race of people who inhabited 
this region anterior to its occupation by the 
red men—men of a higher civilization and 
possessed of greater mechanical: skill and 
more industrious than ever were any of 
the known Indian tribes of North Amer- 
ica. Throughout the valley of Oil Creek 
are found evidences of these ancient opera- 
tions. Over sections embracing hundreds 
of acres great numbers of pits or wells are 
found to have been excavated, evidently 
with great care and with one design. ‘These 
pits are of various shapes and sizes, their 
sides cribbed up with timbers to preserve 
their original form and to prevent the soft 
earth from falling in and filling up the ex- 
cavations The timber was stripped of its 
bark, halved, and either set up vertically in 
the pits or extended horizontally along the 
sides in layers, and rudely joined at the 
corners. The petroleum has thoroughly 
saturated these timbers, and thus effectually 
preser ed them from decay. The fact that 
these pits are found only in the oil regions 
and in connection with the oil deposits, af- 
fords unmistakable evidence that they were 





designed for securing supplies of oil. Their 
antiquity is proved by the fact that they 
have become filled up with mud and sedi- 
ment and the débris of the luxuriant forests 
which have every-where sprung up around 
them; and trees have been found growing 
in some of them which, judging from their 
concentric rings, appear to be from two to 
three hundred years old. The cessation of 
active operations by these early oil-operators 
seems to have been not less than four or five 
hundred years ago. The Indians who form- 
erly inhabited these regions could give no 
account of their origin or of the people who 
excavated them. Probably they are the 
work of a primitive people who inhabited 
this portion of the country previous to the 
advent of the Indians, kindred to, or identi- 
cal with, the mound-builders of the West, 
and with those who wrought in the copper- 
mines of the Lake Superior regions. 

The earliest white settlers in the valley 
of Oil Creek esteemed the oil for its medic- 
inal qualities, which they had learned from 
the Indians, and which they used for sprains, 
cuts, bruises, and wounds of all sorts, and 
also took it internally as a remedy for vari- 
ous internal disorders. The oil oozed from 
the marshy places along the banks of the 
creek or bubbled up through fissures of the 
rock in springs and brooks in dark globules, 
and floated on the surface as a scum of a 
dirty brown color, or spread out into a thin 
iridescent film, every-where making its pres- 
ence manifest by its peculiar odor. It was 
collected in small quantities in pits two or 
three feet deep, in which the oil and water 
would collect together until a thick scum of 
oil would form on the surface of the water. 
Then a coarse blanket or piece of flannel 
was thrown over it. The blanket or flannel 
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soon became saturated with the oil, but 
rejected the water, when it was taken out 
and wrung into a tub or barrel, and the op- 
eration was repeated as soon as a sufficient 
stratum of oil was again formed on the 
water. The amount of oil gathered by this 
tedious method was small, but quile equal 
to. the demand. It was put up in small 
bottles and sold as a sovereign remedy for 
the many “ills that flesh is heir to,” under 
the name of Petroleum, Seneca oil, Rock 
oil, and other similar appellations. The 
first shipment of oil in bulk was made to 
Pittsburg by one of the early settlers in the 
valley, who was more enterprising than his 
neighbors. The cargo consisted of two five- 
gallon kegs, slung on each side of « horse, 
and thus conveyed by land a distance of 
nearly one hundred miles. From such hum- 
ble beginnings did the present extensive 
opefations in oil take their rise, and the 
traffic in this commodity has gradually in- 
creased until #t has now become one of the 
most gigantic business interests of the world. 

From the time this oil first appeared in 
the market as a commodity it excited great 
curiosity and attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and was carefully analyzed by some of 
our most eminent chemists. The elder Pro- 
fessoy Silliman, of Yale College, visited one 
of the principal oil springs in 1833, and 
wrote an account of the strange phenomena 
he there beheld, which was published in the 
American Journal of, Science during that year. 
But as the demand for the product of these 
fountains of oil was small, no immediate 
effort was made to develop the resources of 
this wonderful region, which has since at- 
tracted so much attention and has added so 
largely to the wealth of the country. 

The first impulse toward the development 
of the oil region arose from the following 
circumstances. ‘The wonderful enlargement 
of the volume of business which resulted 
from the introduction of steam as a factor 
in all the great industries of the world, was 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
the demand for oleaginous products, About 
twenty-five years since, in order to meet 
this demand for oil, artificial oils began to 
be manufactured in large quantities from 
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various minerals, chiefly cannel coal and 
the bituminous shales which are found in 
great profusion in the coal regions of the 
country, and from albertite, a peculiar bitu- 
minous substance found mainly in New 
Brunswick. The oil obtained from these 
substances by distillation was used for me- 
chanical and illuminating purposes as a 
substitute for sperm and other animal oils, 
which, on account of the largely increased 
consumption of these articles, began to be 
very expensive. By chemical analysis it 
was ascertained that the oil which spontane- 
ously bubbled up through the cliffs of the 
rocks in the numerous oil springs of Western 
Pennsylvqnia was of the same character as 
the artificial oils produced by distillation 
and of equal commercial value. This dis- 
covery at once directed the attention of 
business men to the localities where ‘this oil 
was produced. 

The first practical movement for the de- 
velopment of the oil of this territory was 
made in 1854 by Messrs. Eveleth & Bissell, 
of New York, who secured by purchase or 
lease the territory where the principal oil 
springs were found, They then organized 
a joint stock company styled the Pennsyl- 
vania Rock Oil Company, and immediately 
set to work to test the resources of their 
newly-acquired possessions. Pits and vats 
were dug, and the oil and water was pumped 
from the springs into these by water power. 
This plan, which was continued till 1857, 
was slow and tedious and did not prove as 
remunerative as was anticipated. During 
this year the company determined to sink | 
an artesian well in their territory, having 
conceived the idea that they would thus be 
able to reached the fountains of oil of which 
the springs were the apparent outlets. Ac- 
cordingly Colonel E. L. Drake was selected 
by the company for this undertaking, who 
commenced operations in the Winter of 
1858-9, near the upper oil springs in the 
northern part of Venango County, about 
two miles from Titusville. The project was 
deemed visionary by the inhabitants of the 
valley, among wham the announcement of 
the intention to bore into the earth, or 
rather into the solid rock, in search of oil 
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was an occasion for mirth and ridicule. 
The operation was difficult and tedious, as 
the company was not in possession of the 
requisite machinery for such an undertaking, 
which at that time was costly and hard to 
procure, and the well was “‘ kicked down” 
with the old-fashioned spring pole and 
stirrup. But in spite of all these discour- 
agements the work went steadily but slowly 
forward, and August, 1859, at the depth of 
about seventy feet, the drill sank into the 
crevice of the rock and the fountain of oil 
was really reached. As soon as the drill 
was withdrawn from the well the oil and 
water rose nearly to the surface. The well 
was tubed and by means of a common hand- 
pump yielded ten barrels of oil per day. 
The yield was soon increased to forty barrels 
per day by means of a more powerful pump 
worked by a small engine. The well at 
once became a great center of attraction. 
Crowds of people, drawn by the news of a 
fountain of oil flowing out of the solid rock, 
came daily from the surrounding country to 
witness the wonderful phenomenon. ‘The 
oil sold at the well for fifty cents a gallon, so 
that the production amounted to eight hun- 
dred dollars a day, a handsome income to 
its fortunate owners. 

The success of this venture demonstrated 
that numerous reservoirs of oil, which had 
been giving hints of their existence in the 
springs and upon the streams of the vicinity, 
existed in the rocks beneath; and that the 
oil could be obtained in large quantities by 
boring artesian wells of sufficient depth. 
The news of this wonderful discovery soon 
spread through the country. An easy and 
speedy road to wealth and fortune seemed 
now to be opened up to all; and the pros- 
pect of large gains from comparatively small 
investments attracted swarms of eager ad- 
venturers to the scenes of the new dis- 
covery. The throng of speculators and 
operators which soon flocked into the oil 
regions surpassed in numbers the crowds 
which rushed to California in the early days 
of the gold excitement, as this new El Do- 
rado was nearer to the great centers of pop- 
ulation and business; and, although as yet 
unpenetrated by any lines of railroad, it 
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was easily accessible both by land and water 
routes. The excitement in the valley was 
very great, and developments were pushed 
forward with great rapidity. Every one who 
owned land in the vicinity of the Drake 
Well at once made preparation to put down 
a well on his own account, or leased terri- 
tory to others, reserving a royalty of from 
one-eighth to one-fourth of all oil produced. 

The first wells were all stamped down 
with the spring-pole, but this’ method 
proved too slow for the eager operators, and 
steam engines were brought into use. Very 
soon wells were multiplied with great ra- 
pidity, and although many of them proved 
to be “dry holes,” yet the production of 
oil soon exceeded the demand, and prices so 
declined that the business was not nearly as 
remunerative as at first, For a year or 
more after the discovery of oil, all wells 
drilled had to be pumped in order to secure 
the precious fluid, but in June, 1861, a well 
was sunk, which, to the astonishment of the 
driller and every body else, commenced flow- 
ing at the rate of two hundred and fifty 
barrels perday. Numerous other “gushers” 
speedily followed with daily productions 
ranging from fifteen hundred to three thou- 
sand barrels. 

The excitement now becume wilder than 
ever. Land which hitherto had been deemed 
worthless, or only of nominal value, now 
commanded fabulous prices, and found ready 
purchasers. Farmers who had with diffi- 
culty made “both ends meet,” from year 
to year, suddenly found themselves million- 
aires. One of these oil farms, situated near 
Pit Hole City, in its palmy days was sold 
for one million three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and was resold in a short time for one 
million six hundred thousand dollars. The 
narrow valley of Oil Creek and the contigu- 
ous country soon teemed with a busy popu- 
lation of excited speculators, operators, and 
workmen, and presented. a scene of intense 
business activity. The country from Titus- 
ville to the mouth of Oil Creek, where Oil 
City now stands, assumed the appearance of 
one continuous city interspersed with for- 
ests of derricks while steam-engines were as 
numerous as cooking stoves. ; 
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Developments were soon extended in all 
directions along the Alleghany River and 
its numerous tributaries. Towns and vil- 
lages sprang up as if by magic, and decayed 
and died, as the transient population moved 
on to “the front.” The most notable of 
these flourishing but short-lived oil towns 
was Pit Hole City, which, in rapidity of 
growth, is unparalleled among the towns of 
America, and which, during its short career, 
attracted more attention, and was the scene 
of more excitement than any other. In 
May, 1865, only a single farm house was to 
be seen on the site of the future city. But 
only five months later it had a population 
of fifteen thousand, and was amply pro- 
vided with hotels, banks, theaters, lecture- 
halls, churches, and other public buildings, 
some of them costing as high as $80,000. 
But its glory faded and departed almost as 
suddenly as it came, and now only a few 
rough houses and rude shanties are left to 
mark the site of this once flourishing and 
famous city. 

The rapid expansion of the oil business is 
unprecedented in the business history of the 
world. The total annual production, which 
in 1860 amounted to 500,000 barrels, in 
1865, was not less than, 2,500,000 barrels. 
The effect of this greatly enlarged produc- 
tion was fer a time exceedingly disastrous 
to the trade. The supply greatly exceeded 
the demand, and prices declined to merely 
nominal rates, so that oil, which, at the 
time of its first discovery, was worth fifty 
cents per gallon, sold at one time for ten 
cents per barrel, and was a drug in the mar- 
ket at that. Thousands of barrels were 
allowed to run into the creeks or on the 
ground, as it would not pay the expense of 
marketing. But with the creation of a 
large foreign demand, and by reason of in- 
creased home consumption, prices again 
advanced to paying rates. The speculative 
spirit engendered by the issue and circula- 
tion of countless millions of the national 
currency resulted in the organization of 
stock companies on a vast scale for operat- 
ing in oil, and an era of wild speculation set 
in, such as had scarcely been realized since 
the bursting of the South Sea Bubble. 
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More than one thousand of these compa- 
nies were formed, and their stock found a 
ready sale; the public having been pre- 
viously excited by flaming prospectuses, 
newspaper reports of the sudden and im. 
mense fortunes realized by operators in oil, 
The capital stock of these various companies 
reached the enormous sum of $600,000,000, 
and was eagerly purchased by the sanguine 
stockholders, who hoped to realize a hand- 
some fortune from their investments. But 
few of the companies ever fulfilled the ex- 
pectations out of which they had grown, 
These investments often proved utterly 
worthless, much of the land purchased, and 
made the basis of operations being entirely 
destitute of oil. A general collapse occurred 
during the Winter of 1866-7, the companies 
failing one after another, leaving blasted 
hopes as the only possession of multitudes 
who had invested all their means in these 
delusive stocks. 

After the failure of the stock companies, 
oil mining assumed a more permanent and 
business-like character. There has, since 
then, been much less speculation connected 
with it, and the element of chance has been 
largely eliminated. Thoughtful men began 
to make it a study, and soon became con- 
vinced that the oil occurred in belts or ba- 
sins, the general trend of the oil belt being 
north-east by south-west. Recent results 
have proved the covrectness of this theory, 
so that whenever any of these belts or basins 
become well-defined, wells can be located, so 
that in almost every instance oil will be ob- 
tained in paying quantities. Before this 
theory was advanced, only about one well in 
twenty proved productive of oil in remu- 
nerative quantities; but since its general 
acceptance the elements of risk and un- 
certainty in the oil business have been 
greatly diminished. These oil belts or basins 
have to be discovered by prospecting or 
“ wild-cating,” as it is called in the language 
of Oildom. The basins exist like pools in 
the rocky strata, and the belts like streams, 
only the oil is not supposed to flow in a cur- 
rent, as do streams of water on the surface. 
The various belts and basins thus far dis 
covered are included in .a region about 
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twenty miles in width, which extends from 
Western New York on the north, to the 
Ohio River on the south, in a line parallel 
with the Allegheny Mountains, and about 
fifty miles to the west of them, and is for 
the most part contiguous to the Allegheny 
River and its tributaries. This section of 
country, which, by general acceptance, is 
termed the Oil Region of Pennsylvania, 
contains about three thousand square miles 
of land, but the actual producing territory 
comprises but a very small portion of this 
vast area. These productive portions are 
scattered over it in an indiscriminate and 
irregular manner, and can only be deter- 
mined by the the miner’s drill. 

The physical conformation of this section 
of the country is very similar throughout 
its whole extent. The water courses run 
with swift dashing currents through narrow 
valleys from which rise abruptly precipit- 
ous, rocky hills, some of which, along the 
Allegheny River, tower up to the height 
of eight hundred feet, and are covered with 
shaggy forests from base to summit, and are 


surmounted with battlements of gray rocks. 
The landscape, as viewed from these high 


hills, is striking and picturesque. A vast 
panorama of hill and dale and hoary rocky 
ledges every-where greets the beholder in 
rich profusion ; while over all hangs a deli- 
cate transparent mist, which rises day and 
night from the numerous water - courses 
flowing through these primeval forests. 
This great oil belt, as it is termed, although 
not separated into sections by any natural 
barriers, is technically divided into the Up- 
per, Central, and Lower regions, or coun- 
tries. The upper country comprises the 
counties of Warren and M’Kean. This is 


at present the most productive portion of . 


Oildom. What is called the Bradford dis- 
trict in M’Kean County may almost literally 
be said to be pouring forth rivers of oil, its 
daily production being more than forty 
thousand barrels. The central region is 
composed of the counties of Venango and 
Forest, and was the scene of the earliest de- 
velopments. In this portion of the terri- 
tory the largest wells ever found have been 
obtained, some of which produced three 
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thousand barrels a day for months together. 
Oil City is the center of this region, and, in- 
deed, may be said to be the “ Hub of Oil- 
dom.” The heavy lubricating oil is found 
only in this section, and is chiefly obtained 
in the vicinity of Franklin, The lower 
region embraces the counties of Butler, 
Clarion, and Armstrong. ‘The famous Bull- 
ion district, containing one of the most pro- 
lific oil-basins ever discovered, lies in this 
region. Parker City, the geographical out- 
let, is the principal town of this section. 

The oil found in this large area of coun- 
try, though differing slightly in quality, has 
the same general characteristics. The crude 
oil, as it comes from the wells, is of a dark- 
brown color, but by reflected light it be- 
comes a dark olive- green. It is of the 
consistency of thin molasses, and has a den- 
sity of 822, water being 1,000. It does not 
thicken when exposed to the air, and in its 
chemical qualities it is entirely unlike the 
ordinary fat oils of commerce. 

The depths to which wells are sunk vary 
greatly in the different districts. In the 
early years of the business they were drilled 
from three to eight hundred feet deep. In 
the lower country the average depth of 
well is from eleven to twelve hundred feet. 
But in the upper region but few paying 
wells have been obtained at a less depth 
than sixteen hundred feet, while many are 
nineteen hundred feet deep. Drilling tools, 
at first, when the wells were comparatively 
slrallow, were of very light construction, and 
it was no unusual thing for a driller and his 
men to take their tools in their hands and 
start out to. look fora job. But for such 
deep wells much heavier drilling machinery 
is of course necessary, so that it now requires 
one, and sometimes two teams, to haul the 
tools and machinery for the driller to the 
point of operation. 

The life of a well, as its productive period 
is called, averages about five years. Some, 
of course, hold out much longer than this, 
and wells are now being pumped which have 
been steadily yielding oil in paying quanti- 
ties for twelve or fifteen years. Such, how- 
ever, are the exceptions. The production of 
ordinary wells gradually but slowly de- 
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creases until it no longer pays to pump 
them, or they completely dry up. The cost 
of sinking a well varies greatly in the differ- 
ent districts, according to the depth to be 
drilled and the character of the strata 
through which they pass. In the districts 
where the oil-bearing strata are not more 
than one thousand feet below the surface, 
the average cost of a well is about $2,000. 
But in those districts where the wells are 
required to be sunk to the greatest depth, 
an ordinary well, when completed, will cost 
not less than $4,000. The cost of producing 
oil in those districts where the wells have to 
be sunk to such great depths is usually less 
than in the territory where the wells are 
much shallower, as such wells flow spon- 
taneously, and their owners are saved the 
cost of pumping, which is one of the most 
expensive items in running a well. These 
flowing wells are explained on the theory 
that gas is generated in large quantities in 
the oil-bearing strata, and being the lighter 
element, of course rises above the oil, and 
finding no egress, exerts an enormous pres- 
sure upon it, and thus, when the oil is 
reached by the drill, it is forced to the 
surface. 

Although twenty years have elapsed since 
the discovery of oil in inexhaustible quan- 
tities in the recesses of the rocks, and though 
hundreds of wells have been sunk annually 
since the discovery, the origin of the fount- 
ains of oil is still an unsettled problem. A 
multitude of diverse theories have been ad- 
vanced to account for the existence of oil 
in the rocky strata. One fact, however, is 
conceded by all; that is, that the oil is not 
the product of the rocks in which it is found. 
Petroleum is found in small quantities in 
stratified rocks of all the geological ages, 
and traces of it have even been observed in 
some rocks of a granitic structure; but it is 
only found in paying quantities in the vari- 
ous sandstones which in Western Pennsyl- 
vania overlie the Devonian formation. This 


xindstone is composed of several layers, al- 
ternating with beds of clay and other depos- 
its, and is technically termed the first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth sand, respectively. 
All of these sands have furnished oil in 
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large quantities. These oil-bearing sand. 
rocks are considered to be merely reservoirs, 
in which the oil has been collected after its 
formation, and to have acted as a sponge, 
absorbing the oil which has ascended from a 
much greater depth. ‘The most tenable the- 
ory in regard to the origin of petroleum is, 
that it is produced from the black bitumin- 
ous shales underlying these various strata 
of sandstone and which is very rich in or- 
ganic remains. The oil is produced from 
these organic remains, both animal and veg- 
etable, by slow distillation at low tempera- 
ture, and has been forced upward into the 
substance of the sand-rocks by the pressure 
of the gases evolved in the process of distil.’ 
lation. This theory not only ‘accounts for 
the existence of the oil but also of the gas 
which is found in abundance wherever oil is 
present. In the region where the wells have 
to be pumped, gas is largely used as fuel for 
the engines, and in the flowing wells it is 
the main factor in their continuous flow, 

In the early period of the oil business 
producers found great difficulty in getting 
their oil to market. It was first put up in 
barrels at the wells, and then conveyed in 
wagons to the nearest shipping point on the 
river. This was a very slow process, and in 
wet weather the roads became almost impas- 
sable, and resembled sloughs more than pub- 
lic highways. Broken wagons, dead horses, 
and oil barrels, filled and empty, lined the 
roads of the oil region during the rainy sea- 
sons. After a time tightly built flat-boats 
closely decked over, or oil barges, as they 
are sometimes called, were introduced, which 
carried the oil in bulk from the wells along 
the creek to shipping points on the river, or 
even as far as Pittsburg. This was a cum- 
bersome and wasteful method of transporta- 
tion, and was quite unequal to the demands 
of the rapidly increasing business. Within 
a few years numerous lines of railroads were 
built in all directions through the oil re- 
gions, so that now the facilities for travel 
and traffic in this section are surpassed by 
no other portions of the country. These 
railroads, however, were necessarily confined 
to the valleys of the main streams. But as 
a great part of the oil was produced at @ 
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distance from the line of the roads it became 
necessary to secure some direct and easy 
method for transporting it from the wells to 
the various shipping stations. The happy 
thought was conceived of transporting it 
through pipes, such as are used for the con- 
veyance of water. The plan proved a suc- 
cess, and immediately came into favor among 
oil men. At first these lines were only laid 
for short distances, but were gradually ex- 
tended until all the most important points 
were brought into immediate connection 
with the principal shipping and refining 
stations. As the oil does not, freeze or even 


harden at the lowest temperature of an or-. 


dinary Winter, the pipes are laid on the sur- 
face of the ground, and are seen traversing 
the oil regions like arteries in all directions. 
The oil is propelled through the pipes by 
pumps of great power situated at intervals 
along the line, some of which will throw 
five thousand barrels a day a distance of 
from ten to fifteen miles. At the beginning 
of this enterprise, each separate pipe line 
was independent of all the rest, but as the 
interests of the companies controlling them 
were identical, they were finally consolidated 
under the name of the United Pipe Line 
Company, which now has in operation about 
two thousand miles of pipes for carrying oil. 
It is the most convenient and economical 
method of transporting oil yet invented ; 
the crude product being carried from the 
wells to Pittsburg for five cents a barrel. A 
line from the oil regions to.Cleveland has 
been surveyed, and is now in process of con- 
struction, and when finished the shipment 
of crude oil to that great refining ceyter will 
be entirely independent of the various rail- 
road companies. 

In order to provide storage for the sur- 
plus stock of oil, this company has erected 
in all parts of the oil region immense iron 
tanks having a capacity of from fifteen to 
twenty-five thousand barrels each. On ac- 
count of the constantly increasing produc- 
tion the company is continually adding to 
the number of its tanks, so that the storage 
capacity now under its control is not less 
than ten millions of barrels. Oil received 
from the wells into the company’s tanks is 
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placed to the credit of the producer in the 
books of the company, and is subject to his 
control. An order is then issued by the 
company to the owner for all or any part of 
his credit balance upon his request, and is 
marked “accepted” by the company. These 
acceptances are usually termed “ certifi- 
extes” by the trade, and are bought and 
sold like bills of exchange, and pass from 
one person to another by indorsement like 
bank checks. The holders of these certifi- 
cates are charged a monthly percentage on 
the market value of the oil in payment for 
storage. 

The buying and selling of oil which used 
to be done at the wells, on trains, or on. the 
corners of the streets, is now almost en- 
tirely carried on in exchanges. There are 
several of these oil exchanges situated in the 
leading towns of the different districts, the 
one at Oil City being the most prominent 
and permanent. The daily sales and re-sales 
of certificates or acceptances in each of the 
exchanges amount to many thousands of 
dollars, and those in the exchange at Oil 
City occasionally border closely on a million. 
On days when there is great fluctation 
in the market the exchange presents a 
scene of the wildest confusion. The ex- 
citement becomes intense. The roaring of 
the “bulls,” the growling of the “bears,” 
the shrill cries of the office boys, and the 
wild gesticulations of the numerous buyers 
and sellers are more suggestive of a company 
of bedlamites than of men engaged in ra- 
tional business. All the transactions in the 
exchanges are in certificates of crude oil 
only. The refining business, which is too 
tedious to describe in a short article, is 
monopolized almost entirely by the Standard 
Refining Company, whose numerous re- 
fineries are situated in the business centers 
in, and adjacent to, the oil regions. 

Thus in a few years the oil business has 
grown from almost nothing to the most 
gigantic proportions. As an illuminator 
this oil is now used in every civilized land 
on the globe. It is one of the staple ‘articles 
of commerce and ranks fourth, if, indeed, it 
does not stand third, among our articles of 
export. The production has increased to 
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the enormous sum of sixty thousand barrels 
a day, giving a total annual yield of nearly 
twenty-two million barrels; so that the 
annual product of petroleum is greater in 
value than the entire production of iron, 
and exceeds in worth the combined product 
of the gold and silver mines of the whole 
country. To carry on this immense busi- 
ness requires an aggregate capital of one 
hundred million dollars, and the various 
forms of industry connected with it fur- 
nish employment to at least one hundred 
thousand men, who, with their families are 
supported out of its proceeds. 

Notwithstanding these wonderful facts, 
the oil business is at present in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. Thesupply isgreatly 
in excess of the demand, and consequently 
prices have been very low, averaging less 
than One dollar a barrel for the past year. 
According to the last monthly report of the 
United Pipe Line Company there are in 
tanks not less than seven millions of barrels, 
and the surplus is constantly increasing. 

The future of the oil business can not be 
easily foretold. Of the three thousand 
square miles comprised in the great Penn- 
sylvania oil belt, only a very small part has 
as yet proved productive. The extent of 
territory that will yet produce oil in paying 
quantities can only be determined by the 
oil miner’s drill. 

Such rapid changes in the population of a 
considerable region of country must involve 
very important social and religious inter- 
ests. We will speak only of the latter. 
Every one who is at all acquainted with 
the oil regions is well aware that the Meth- 
odist Church has been a most important 
factor in conserving its moral and religious 
interest during the rapid changes to which 
it has been subject. Previous to the dis- 
covery of oil this section was thinly in- 
habited. No towns of any magnitude were 
in existence. A number of small villages, 
however, had grown up about the lumber 
mills along the tributaries of the Alleghany 
River and about the furnaces, which, in 
the days when iron was manufactured with 
charcoal, were quite numerous in some 
parts of the lower country. But the greater 
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part of the inhabitants were farmers, who 
had located wherever it seemed possible to 
secure a livelihood from the thin gojl, 
Many of them lived in primitive log houses, 
and were barely able to secure a subsistence 
for themselves and families. But these scat- 
tered villages and the secluded rural popu- 
lation were not overlooked or neglected by 
the Methodist itinerant, and the inhab- 
itants of this region were supplied with the 
Gospel by the “circuit rider,” who, with 
his saddle- bags, Bible, and hymn-book, trav. 
ersed this unpromising territory in the in- 
terests of religion. The field was a hard 
one. Churches were few and far between, 
services being held for the most part in 
school-houses and private dwellings. These 
ordinary services were supplemented by the 
annual camp-meetings, which were the great 
religious event of the year, and were looked 
forward to with eager anticipations, and 
were seasons of great spiritual power and 
profit. 

But with the discovery of oil and the con- 
sequen’ increase in population and wealth, 


Methodism took on new life, and proved 
equal to the occasion, and readily adapted 
itself to the new condition of things. The 
Church expanded with the new develop- 


ment every-where taking place. The “ cir- 
cuit rider” kept pace with the eager ex- 
plorers and speculators, and wherever’ they 
marked out the site of a new town he pro- 
cured a lot and built a church. Thus the 
Church has been able to take advantage of 
the many opportunities offered in the early 
days of the oil development, and as a con- 
sequence of its early occupation of this ter- 
ritory Methodism is now, in the aggregate, 
the first Church in numbers, wealth, and 
influence in the oil regions. The Methodist 
economy is especially adapted to overcome 
the obstacles in the way of supplying regu- 
lar religious services to the transient towns 
which spring up with every new oil develop- 
ment. The circuit system makes it possible 
to occupy them in their incipient state and 
to maintain a hold on them as long as a con- 
gregation can be gathered for religious serv- 
ices. The Methodist preacher is usually 
the first minister to arrive in these newly- 
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founded communities, and the last to. leave. 
His church is the one first built and is the 
last to close its doors, and only does so when 
the last family has left and the region re- 
sumes its primitive wilderness. 

These church edifices, in the main, are 
unpretentious in style and of cheap coustruc- 
tion, as are all other buildings in the typ- 
ical oil town. But in the towns which are 
the centers of business, and which have 
assumed a permanent character, substantial 
and sometimes costly churches are to be 
found, which will compare favorably with 
the churches in towns of equal size in other 
parts of the country. Trinity Church at 
Oil City in convenience of arrangement, in 
perfectness of adaptation to all church pur- 
poses, and in tasteful elegance of adornment, 
is equaled by few and surpassed by none of 
the churches of the land. In these respects 
it is the typical church of the future. 

Only a few of the original inhabitants 
now remain in the oil regions. Nearly all 
of them have disposed of their possessions 
and have migrated to other séctions,of the 
country where they are enjoying their 
easily acquired wealth in quiet retirement. 
The present dwellers in the land of oil are 
a heterogeneous population, gathered from 
all parts of the country, representing almost 
every State in the Union, and also many 
parts of the Old World. Although drawn 
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together from such distant and dissimilar 
quarters, they are rendered homogeneous by 
their common pursuits and interests, and 
hence are not characterized by any sectional 
peculiarities such as serve to distinguish 
the inhabitants of the different sections of 
our own and other countries. Being free: 
from all sectional eccentricities by this com- 
mingling and intermingling of international 
customs and habits, we know of no part of 
our country where the representative Amer- 
ican is so likely to be developed as in the 
oil regions. 

Asi necessary consequence of the require- 
ments of the oil business, the people of this 
region are characterized by shrewdness, in- 
telligence, and untiring activity and perse- 
verance. No other class of people could 
cope with the formidable difficulties or prove 
themselves equal to the trying emergencies 
which are concurrent with the various 
branches of this business. In every congre- 
gation, even in the smaller towns of this 
section, persons equal in refinement and 
culture to any met with in the principal 
cities of the land are to be found; while 
the masses of the communities are much 
above the average in intelligence and tact. 
The men of wealth are notable for their gen- 
erosity and benevolence; and all alike are 
distinguished for a hearty friendliness rarely 
manifested elsewhere. 
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HE toils and sacrifices incident to the 

sacred calling of the ministry have so 
often been paraded before the world that 
the impression sometimes obtains that there 
is nothing in such a life but sacrifice. Such 
representation betrays an undue apprecia- 
tion of blessings which are purely outer and 
temporal, and ignores or regards as of trifling 
value others which are far higher and really 
desirable. As respects dollars and cents, in- 
dependence of action, and freedom from care, 
the occupation of the merchant, and the 


professions of law and medicine outrank tlrat 
Vou. VIII.—10 





of the ministry. But with respect to oppor- 
tunities for accomplishing real good, for se- 
curing the lasting esteem of men, the ap- 
proval of one’s own conscience, and the 
smiles of God—blessings which are really 
the highest the world has to offer—the call- 
ing of the ministry takes precedence over 
every other. 

There is that in the very occupation of 
the minister which brings him peculiar re- 
gard. He is the representative of the un- 
seen and the eternal. He is in some sense 
the mouthpiece of the Almighty. He deals 
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with sacred things. He is the authorized 
interpreter of asacred book. He is supposed 
to know all that can be known of death and 
the hereafter, and to be able to give those 
who journey that way such advice as they 
need. For this reason the homage which is 
paid to the ‘‘ men of the sacred cord” along 
the Ganges, or to the medicine men of the 
North Platte, or to the bare-headed and bare- 
footed bonzes of Thibet, is freely accorded 
to the minister by the more enlightened so- 
ciety of Christian lands. And so long as 
men die, and death remains tie next great 
event after birth, so long as there are mys- 
teries and unfathomable depths in the direc- 
tion of God and spiritual things, so long 
some order of men who minister in sacred 
things will be held in high esteem. It is 
the ambition of some spiritual leaders to 
remove every trace of a sacred avocation 
from their person or calling. They reject 
the title of reverend, and seek to obliterate 
every mark of distinction between them- 
selves and the man of business. Certainly 
the title or the “tie” or the cut of the 
cloth will never cause reverence for the min- 
istry, but when in more important matters 
the minister becomes “like another man,” 
and his calling degenerates into a mere busi- 
ness, the special regard in which he has been 
held ceases, and a chief element of his power 
is gone. 

There is that in men also which leads 
them to respect goodness, wherever they find 
it. They instinctively yield homage to it, 
whether it be the crowd of noisy rioters who 
give way toa well-known horse and phaeton, 
driven by one whom all know and many 
love, or the natives of that rebellious Indian 
province who, compelled to enter into nego- 
tiations with the English Government, dis- 
patch messengers, saying: “Send us none 
of your officers, but send us the foreign 
teacher who lives at Tanjore. Him will we 
hear and trust.” Such respect men of all 
creeds give to the Sisters of Charity, not 
inquiring the personal merits of each, but 
honoring all for what at least a few have 
done and been. And men of this genera- 
tion insist on holding in grateful remem- 
brance those whose lives, though long since 
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ended, were marked by peculiar goodness, 
Men of power simply may be immortalized 
in history, but not in the hearts of their 
own countrymen, much less of the world, 
Men of mere wealth have not succeeded ip 
keeping theit names from oblivion. But 
the good man, whether it be Socrates or 
Howard or Wilberforce or Knox or Wash- 
ington, whether it be Dorcas or Florence 
Nightingale—of such men and women the 
world has a very tenacious memory. They 
have achieved by mere goodness what Ram- 
eses hoped to do by the pyramids, or Omar 
by burning the Alexandrian library, or pos- 
sibly J. Wilkes Booth by the killing of Lin- 
coln. This untaught homage which men 
have for moral excellence the minister has 
arrayed on his side. He is a preacher of 
righteousness. He belongs to a class of men 
who have in marked degree, notwithstanding 
occasional exceptions, possessed those very 
qualities. As a teacher of those virtues, 
and as a representative of a class of men 
who have exemplified them, he can not but 
be held in high esteem unless he plainly 
proclaim by his life that though numbered 
among them he is not of them. 

And this honor is never more heartily ac- 
corded than among the rude, half-cultured 
classes of the western wilds. Among: the 
California towns, from one of which this 
article comes, no man is more highly re- 
spected than the minister. In the mining 
regions the saloon and dance-hall held their . 
own against every thing except the preacher. 
The rough miner sees in the perhaps equally 
rough preacher one who reminds him of the 
old shepherd who laid his hand in blessing 
on his childish head, of the mother who 
bore him, and now looks upon him from 
heaven, of all the human goodness of which 
he has ever heard, and perhaps of Jesus, the 
Savior; and when the never-failing collection 
is taken he empties his pockets into the hat. 
And where this respect is not paid to’ the 
minister it is because one or more by an un- 
worthy life has brought disrespect on the 
whole class. 

Not the least among the desirable things 
of a minister’s life is the fact that he works 
for the highest possible results. The mer- 
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ehant seeks to accumulate wealth, but if 
successful, whether that wealth will be of 
any benefit to him or his family he can not 
say. It may ruin him morally. It may be 
the ruin of his children. The very wealth 
he has gathered with so much care his heirs 
may quarrel over and lawyers fatten upon. 
The lawyer may, through politics, which is 
given over largely to his profession, gain po- 
litical eminence, but whether that will be 
of any real worth to him, whether he will 
not find that “ uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown,” though that crown may be 
small, and whether he may not die regret- 
ting that he ever touched the business, and 
his country’s regret be deeper than his ever 
could be, none can say. But the minister 
knows that the end he seeks is good, and 
only good. It makes for joy, and addeth no 
sorrow either to himself or others. 

He can not but know, also, that his work 
is of vast importance to the community and 
the state. As compared with the statesman 
or soldier the work of the minister may 
seem small. To plan campaigns or admin- 
ister law sounds much greater than to 
preach sermons or convert sinners from the 
error of their ways, but the former only 
seek to control evils which the latter aim to 
abolish. And it is still true 
“ Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 


So that the minister who attends simply to 
the work of his calling is a true patriot and 
philanthropist, by aiding to make unneces- 
sary the work of the soldier, the jailor, and 
the judge. 

The physician is justly honored in a com- 
munity for the skill he is supposed to pos- 
sess in arresting the progress of diseases and 
building up broken down systems. A pecu- 
liarity of his work is that it is largely to 
counteract the effects of excessive indul- 
gence in food, intoxicating drinks, high- 
seasoned pleasures, and overstrained modes 
of life. He knows that much of the sick- 
ness which he is called to prescribe for is 
unnecessary, and in a right condition of 
things would not exist. And this. shows 
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the work of the minister, which is to preach 
righteousness, temperance, chastity, con- 
formity to the laws of nature, because they 
are the laws of God. So, to prevent what 
the physician seeks only to control, accord- 
ing to the well-established principle— 


“ Joy and Temperance and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.” 


So that the minister has no need to be 
ashamed of his calling even among those 
who look no further than the health of the 
community. Nor need he blush for his 
occupation even. when what some have 
called the science of economics is broached, 
even though he remembers the millions of 
dollars expended each year in the building 
of churches and the maintenance of schools 
and ministers. He has only to remember 
how many more millions are spent in build- 
ing hospitals and jails, in securing police 
and constabulary regulations and judicial 
oversight, how much is absolutely sunk on 
the vices of men, how much strikes and 
riots consume, and how much war costs, to 
appreciate the comparative insignificance of 
this ounce of prevention. 

Here, where most other professions end, 
the work of the minister really begins. His 
business is the culture and training of hu- 
man souls, a work which poetry, sculpture, 
music, law, and medicine unite with religion 
in declaring the highest and holiest work on 
earth. By so much as it is the highest, 
by so much it is the most difficult success- 
fully to accomplish. Preaching and pastoral 
visitation are easy enough, but are not ne- 
cessarily to be confounded with this work. 
By so much as it is the most difficult work, 
in the same measure it is the most blessed. 
We do not wonder that a master-workman, 
sometime since, wrote, “The joy of saving 
souls is the most exquisite and heavenly 
that any heart can know this side the pearly 
gates and crystal river. The sweetest fore- 
taste of joy I have ever known has been 
when some one has thanked me for leading 
him to Christ and his kingdom. I have some 
such letters of acknowledgment among my 
cherished private papers that I would not 
excliange for Astor’s checks or autograph 
letters from Queen Victoria.” What true 
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minister has not had seasons of joy growing 
out of even moderate success in his work, 
greater and purer than Wellington had after 
the battle of Waterloo, or Webster after an 
ovation in the Senate? 

The peculiar relation of a minister to his 
people and the community in which he lives 
opens the way for a multitude of little joys 
and sympathies, which, after all, make up 
much of the happiness of life. His position 
as an unselfish seeker of the good of others 
wins for him the confidence of men. He is 
trusted as few other men. He becomes a 
father confessor whether he wili or no, and 
especially must hear and bear the sorrows 
of the people. The spiritual among his 
flock unconsciously transfer a measure of 
their regard for the Master to the servant, 
and so he is often loved as few other men. 
All this, to a good man, is very desirable, 
and helps to fill his cup of happiness. 

And even a very small parish is large 
enough to supply all a minister needs for 
happiness, provided he is not incapacitated 
for enjoying what he has by ambitious long- 
ings for something greater. It is generally 
the case with ministers who long for larger 
fields of happiness and usefulness, as with a 


certain great conqueror who longed for other | 


worlds to subdue, that they have not com- 
passed the possibilities within the fields they 
now have, as he had scarce begun to conquer 
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this world. And the question arises, when 
there is enough in a narrow parish to fill an 
angel’s heart, why should a mortal make 
himself unhappy by longing for a larger 
one? Why long for Hercules’s cup, when 
we can not drain the Macedonian goblet 
which we now have? 

We all condemn the folly of that old king 
who did not think it worth while to sit 
down to a breakfast of less than a dozen 
roasted oxen, a score of pigs, a half hundred 
fowls, and an unlimited number of smaller 
game, when he himself could consume only 
a very little. Yet just this is what many 
ministers, in common with men of the world, 
are doing. What minister can be blind to 
the fact, that after even many years of resi- 
dence in a community, there are yet many 
whose friendship, did he really know them, 
would be a continual joy; there are lines of 
influence which he has not touched, there 
are fountains of happiness of which both he 
and his people are ignorant. He has but 
picked up a few pebbles along the shore of 
the 6cean, which is yet unexplored. 

While the work of the minister is not 
without its trials, there are certain compen- 
sations which make it questionable whether 
he is deserving of special pity ; and which, 
if duly pondered, would lead many to pause 
before the door of the Church before they 
made final choice of a calling. 





STREAM descending to the sea, 

Tliy mossy banks between 

The flow ’rets blow, the grasses grow, 
The leafy trees are green. 


In garden plots the children play, 
The fields the laborers till, 

And houses stand on either hand, 
And thou descendest still. 


O life descending into death, 

Our waking eyes behold 
Parent and friend thy lapse attend, 
Companions young and old. 





DESCENDING. 









Strong purposes our minds possess, 
Our hearts’ affections fill ; 

We toil and earn, we seek and learn, 

And thou descendest still. 


O end to which our currents tend, 
Inevitable sea 

To which we flow, what do we know, 
What shall we guess of thee? 


A roar we hear upon thy shore, 
As we our course fulfill; 

Scarce we divine a sun will shine 
And be above us all. 7 


WEEDS. 


T is the law of nature that plants should 

be diffused as widely as possible wher- 
ever the circumstances are favorable for their 
growth and welfare. For this purpose they 
are provided with the most admirable con- 
trivances to maintain their own existence, 
and to propagate the species. But man in- 
terferes with this law in his processes of gar- 
dening and horticulture. His object is to 
cultivate beautiful or useful plants within 
inclosures, from which all other plants are 
excluded, and where an artificial soil and 
climate have been prepared. He wishes to 
separate from the struggle of the elements, 
and from the competition of other species, 
certain kinds of flowers or vegetables which 
are good for food or pleasant to the eye. In 
this he is only partially successful, for into 
the plot of ground which he has set apart 
from the waste common of nature a large 
number of plants intrude; and with them 
he has to maintain a constant warfare. These 
plants are known by the common name of 
weeds, a term which, curious enough, is ety- 
mologically connected with Woden or Odin, 
the great god of the Northern mythology, to 
whose worship in former ages our Wednes- 
day, or Odinsday, was specially dedicated. 
Very few languages have any term equiva- 
lent to our popular word; and even science, 
with its strict technical definitions, takes no 
cognizance of the useful idea contained in 
it. We know of no separate treatise upon 
the subject; and weeds in botanical text- 
books are usually merged in the ordinary 
flora. 

As any dead matter out of place is dirt, 
so any plant becomes a weed by being acci- 
dentally found in a situation where its pres- 
ence is not desired. But true weeds form a 
peculiar and distinct class. They are at 
once recognized by their mean and_ ragged 
appearance; their stems and foliage being 
neither fleshy nor leathery, but of a soft, 
flaccid description, and by the absence in 
most of them of conspicuous or beautiful 
blossoms. A look of vagabondage seems to 





characterize most of the members of the 
order, which at once stamps them as belong- 
ing toa pariah class. In the vegetable king- 
dom they are what gypsies are in the human 
world, and the same mystery surrounds 
them which is connected with that remark- 
able race. Like the gypsies, they are essen- 
tially intruders and foreigners; never the 
native children of the soil on which they 
flourish. They may have come from long 
or short distances, but they have always 
been translated. There is no country where 
they are not found, and every-where they 
have to encounter the prejudices which the 
popular mind invariably entertains against 
foreigners. By the Germans a weed is con- 
temptuously called wnkraut, which means 
“no plant.” In North America the native 
Indian calls the common plantain, which 
grows by roadsides and on graveled walks, 
“white man’s foot,” because it invariably 
follows the steps of the European. Long- 
fellow, in his “Song of Hiawatha,” thus 
alludes to it: 
“* Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us, 
Springs the ‘ White Man’s Foot’ in blossom.” 

The New Zealand savage calls the chickweed, 
which, in that country, flourishes with ex- 
traordinary luxuriance, “the Mark of the 
Pale Face.” The yellow sorrel of the Cape 
has become a ubiquitous weed in Malta, 
where it is called “Haxixa ta I’ Englisi,”’ 
the English plant; while a plant like the 
common groundsel, introduced of late years 
from Peru, and one of the commonest weeds 
in the market gardens in the west of Lon- 
don, is known in the sandy districts of East 
Prussia, where it has become a perfect pest, 
as “the Frenchman’s weed.” 

Some really fine flowers have betaken 
themselves to this kind of gypsy life, still 
retaining their original floral excellence, 
which, however, fails to save them from 
the contempt due to the class to which they 
have joined themselves. We have very few 
finer flowers than the dandelion, but because 
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it makes itself so common it is not appreci- 
ated. The cockle is in beauty the rival of 
the moss pink, but all its fine colors fail to 
redeem it from the odium of being reckoned 
a pestilent weed because it persists in in- 
truding itself into the wheat-fields. In some 
parts poppies cover whole fields with their 
gay blossoms, and the corn-fields of America 
are often overrun with the climbing vines 
and the flaunting beauties of the morning- 
glories. And yet, though so gay and bright, 
all these are still no better than weeds; for 
fine talents and splendid qualities out of 
their place are not able to compensate for 
the incongruity of their positions. 

There is one: peculiarity, about weeds 
which is very remarkable, namely, that they 
only appear on ground which, either by cul- 
tivation or for some other purpose, has been 
occupied by man. They are never found 
truly wild, in woods or hills, or uncultivated 
wastes far away from human dwellings. 
They never grow on virgin soil, where hu- 
man beings have never been. No weeds 
exist in those parts of the earth that are 
uninhabited, or where man is only a passing 
visitant. The arctic and antarctic regions 
are destitute of them; and above certain 
limits on mountain ranges they have no 
representatives. There were no traces of 
them in New Zealand, Australia, and Amer- 
ica when these countries were discovered, 
though they now abound in them. We 
never see the familiar weeds of our gardens 
and fields anywhere else except in associa- 
tion with our cultivated plants. The dan- 
delion illumines our waysides with its minia- 
ture suns; and far and wide as its downy 
seeds may float in the air, they alight and 
germinate only around the dwellings of 
man. The chickweed and the groundsel 
have no home except in the garden beds; 
the thistle belongs to the corn-field, the 
sheep’s-sorrel to the potato-plot, and the 
dock to the meadow. ‘ 

To every thoughtful mind the questions 
must occur, “ Have the plants we call weeds 
always been weeds? If not, what is their 
native country? How did they come into 
connection with man, and into dependence 
upon his labors?’ No satisfactory answer 
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can be given to these questions. As a class 
there can be no doubt that weeds belong to 
the most recent flora of the globe. Their 
luxuriant and flaccid look indicates their 
modern origin; for the plants of the older 
geological ages are characterized by dry 
leathery leaves, and a general physiognomy 
like that of the existing flora of Australia, 
Indeed, the flora of Europe during’ the 
Eocene period bears a close resemblance to 
that of Australia at the present day; s 
that in paying a‘visit to our southern ¢ol- 
ony we are transporting ourselves back to 
the far-off ages when our own country had 
a climate and vegetation almost identical, 
The flora of Australia is the oldest flora at 
present existing on our globe. Our weeds 
came upon the scene long subsequent to 
this Australian or Eocene vegetation. In 
our own country they form part of the 
Germanic flora which overspread our low 
grounds after the passing away of the last 
glacial epoch, driving before them to the 
mountain tops the Alpine and Arctic plants, 
suited to a severer climate, which previously 
had covered the whole of Europe. They 
came from Western Asia and Northern Af- 
rica. They made their appearance in com- 
pany with the beautiful and fruitful flora 
that is specially associated with the arrival 
of man, and spread from the same region 
which is supposed to be the cradle of the 
human race. In this way they are co-related 
with the Scripture account of the fall of 
man. ‘“ Cursed is the ground for thy sake; 
thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to 
thee,” was the sentence pronounced by God 
upon man’s sin. We are not to suppose 
from this circumstance that these noxious 
plants were specially created then and there 
for the express purpose of carrying out the 
punishment of man. They were previously 
in existence, though they may be said to 
belong very specially to the human epoch; 
but since that mournful event they have re- 
ceived a new significance, and are bound up 
with man in a new moral relation. 

Most of our weeds possess all the charac- 
teristics of a desert flora—special adapta- 
tions to a dry soil and arid climate. The 
dock and the dandelion have long tap-roots, 
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the object of which is to store up a supply 
of water, enabling the plants possessing them 
to live through « long rainless period, and 
in spots from which the moisture has van- 
ished, either by evaporation in the atmos- 
phere or percolation through the soil. The 
dead-nettle is covered with silky hair, a pro- 
vision made to attract the moisture of the 
air, and so to counteract the drought of the 
circumstances in which it grows; for we 
find. that plants in moist localities,are less 
hairy than those growing in dry, and if re- 
moved from the one to the other they have 
been observed to change their respective 
qualities to suit their change of conditions. 
It has been suggested that the downy seeds 
of the thistle and the dandelion, while their 
principal purpose is more effectually to dif- 
fuse the. plant, are particularly related to 
arid conditions. It may also be noticed that 
a very large number of our familiar weeds 
have linear ragged leaves, or foliage more or 
less cut up into segments. This would ap- 
pear to be another arrangement co-related 
with a dry habitat, as such leaves, approxi- 
mating more in shape to hairs, would have 
a greater power of attracting the latent va- 
por of the air in arid situations than broad, 
fully developed leaves would possess. Plants 
have a tendency to produce narrower and 
more divided leaves according to the aridity 
of their place of growth. Thorns and this- 
tles are also characteristics of a desert flora; 
and many of our weeds are possessed of 
these weapons of defense. Thorns are un- 
developed branches, and prickles aborted 
leaf-stems; and these arrestments of growth 
are caused by poverty of conditions. A 
much larger amount of nourishment is 
needed for the production of leaves than 
for the growth of wood. We should, there- 
fore, expect that plants growing in poor dry 
soil would be more remarkable for their 
woody than for their leafy products, would 
develop more spines and prickles and other 
woody excrescences than full-formed foliage, 
All these peculiarities, which distinguish 
more or less our native weeds, would seem 
to indicate that they came originally from a 
part of the earth less moist than our own. 
And the reason why they find a congenial 
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home in our gardens and cultivated fields is 
because the soil of such places is made arti- 
ficially like the natural soil of their native 
country. Our fields and gardens are di- 
vested of all unnecessary vegetation, and 
drained of all superfluous moisture, and 
thus are possessed of the dry, warm, ex- 
posed soil, to which the provisions for 
drought with which weeds are specially 
furnished are admirably adapted, and where, 
in conseqnence, they luxuriate and over- 
come other plants less specially endowed. 
They follow in the train of man, and show 
a remarkable predilection for his haunts, be- 
come domesticated under his care, not merely 
because of the abundance of the nitrogenous 
and calcareous substances to be found in the 
vicinity of human dwellings and in manured 
fields and gardens, but chiefly because he 
provides them with the dry soil and climate 
in which they can best grow. 

It is an essential qualification of a weed 
that it should grow and spread with great 
rapidity. For this purpose it is endowed 
with marvelous contrivances in the way of 
buds and seeds, A very large number of 
our weeds, such as the thistle, groundsel, 
dandelion, colt’s-foot, camomile, daisy, rag- 
wort are composite flowers. The appar- 
ently single blossom is ia reality a colony 
of separate blossoms, compressed by the 
obliteration of their floral stems around one 
central axis. And this arrangement must 
have taken place long after the first appear- 
ance of true flowers on the earth, and may 
be regarded as a gradual adaptation of floral 
parts for more efficient propagation. Be- 
sides the economical multiplication by this 
method of blossoms avithin a small space, 
many composite plants have a most remark- 
able modification of another part of their 
floral system for the same purpose. The 
limb of the caiyx of each floret in the com- 
pound blossom is reduced to a mere coronet 
of hairs, forming the well-known thistle- 
down, and the “clock of the dandelion,” 
which country children blow away to ascer- 
tain the hour. Each seed has this downy 
parachute attached to it, which enables it to 
travel long distances from the parent plant 
in search of suitable soil. Gifted with such 
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special means of dispersion as these, we can 
easily understand why composite plants 
should form one of the largest families of 
the vegetable kingdom, and should be vari- 
ously and extensively distributed over every 
quarter of the world. Every puff of wind 
blows off the ripened downy seeds of the 
dandelion and floats them far and near, so 
that we are not surprised that this weed 
should be found all through Europe and 
Asia, from arctic latitudes to Algeria and 
India, and in America from Greenland to 
the Straits of Magellan; being at home in 
Japan and New Zealand as well as in the 
Canary Islands, and from an altitude of 
eleven thousand feet to eighteen thousand 
feet on the Andes and Himalayas. 

In most of our weeds the floral parts are 
small and inconspicuous. The reproductive 
act is so arranged as to economize material 
und to exhaust the vital force as little as 
possible, and the organs concerned in it are 
reduced to the simplest forms consistent 
with efficiency. Most of the species can be 
fertilized by the wind, which is always 
available, or by the help of insects that have 
a wide range of distribution and are abun- 
dant every-where. In consequence of this 
floral economy, the vegetative system ac- 
quires a greater predominance in this class 
of plants than in almost any other, so that 
the life of the individual is carefully pre- 
served even amid the most untoward con- 
ditions. A weed, by reason of the strength 
of its vegetative system, is able to stand exe 
tremes of heat and cold, and to recover from 
the roughest usage. It will hold on to life 
in circumstances which would prove fatal 
to most other plants; and in this way it 
can abide the most favorable time for the 
development of its blossoms and seeds. 
Nay, it can propagate itself as well with- 
out blossoms as with them. Many of our 
weeds form long creeping stems, giving off 
at every joint buds which will produce per- 
fect plants, and greatly extend the area 
which they occupy. No one who examines 
attentively the colt’s-foot, one of the com- 
monest and best-known weeds in our gar- 
dens and fields, but must be struck with 
the wonderful care which nature takes of 
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this vagrant outcast, and with the ample 
provision which she has made that it shall 
not be extirpated. It goes early to work, 
being one of the first flowers which the 
Spring calls up from the Winter’s sleep, 
and it has thus a long time before it to 
carry out all its purposes. It produces its 
blossoms above the soil, before the leaves 
appear, like most Spring flowers, in con- 
formity with the law that nature cares more 
for the type than for the single life, hasten- 
ing, in a season of storm and change endan- 
gering the life of the species, to develop the 
parts essential to propagation before those 
necessary to the welfare of the individual. 
The young flower buds come up in a bent 
position, the involuere, a ring of small leaves 
at the base of the blossom, thus acting asa 
pent-house roof to protect it from the in- 
clemency of the weather. The buds gradu- 
ally elongate, and by the time the flower 
expands the stem becomes perfectly upright, 
so as to expose the floral organs to the sun- 
shine of a later and more settled time, 
When the expanded blossom is fertilized, 
the involucre collapses over the young 
seeds, and gradually assumes the former 
bent attitude, in order to protect them 
while they are ripening, becoming again 
upright when the seeds are fully matured, 
so as to expose them freely to the air. In 
each head there are about five hundred 
seeds, and each seed is; furnished with its 
downy parachute, which catches the smallest 
breath of wind, and is carried on to be 
sown in the soil. By the time the leaves 
make their appearance the seeds of the plant 
are shed, and the action of the hoe, that 
seeks to extirpate the obvious leaves, only 
aids in loosening the soil for the unsuspected 
seeds, or in scattering them over a wider sur- 
face. The roots are tough, succulent, and 
most tenacious of vitality, and not only 
creep for long distances along the ground, 
but penetrate beyond the depth of ordinary 
plowing or hoeing. They bud and branch 
freely, each broken fragment sending up a 
new shoot, so that the more they are injured 
by the hoe the more they spread, unless 
they are at once removed from the soil. 
With a plant so richly provided against all 

















contingencies, the farmer finds it most diffi- 
cult to cope. When it gets a fair footing in 
a garden or field, it is almost impossible to 
eradicate it. And the colt’s-foot is only one 
example. The quantity of seeds which they 
all produce is most wonderful. An average 
plant ofshepherd’s purse will yield eight hun- 
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dred flowers, with twenty seeds each ; sixteen 
thousand seeds to a root. An average plant 
of chickweed will yield three hundred 
flowers, with ten seeds each; three thousand 
seeds to a root. This explains the great 
rapidity with which they will spread in 
favorable circumstances. 
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OTHING is more certain and nothing 
N is more impenetrable than the mys- 
tery that enshrouds the milieu wherein we 
are placed, the endowments wherewith we 
discover ourselves possessed—our entire be- 
ing and all that pertains to it. We are 
sure of nothing, humanly speaking, and 
though some persons rely upon the evidence 
of their five senses as something infallible, 
the truth is, that this, in its final analysis, 
is as strange, as inexplicable a mystery as 
is all else relating to the microcosm and to 
the kosmos. It would appear that as com- 
pared with angelic—that is, with higher in- 
telligences—we are relatively in much the 
same position or grade that the lower ani- 
mal orders sustain toward ourselves. We 
move in our small cages, our stalls; we are 
capped with blinders, curbed with bit and 
harness, more clearly conscious of our re- 
straints than of aught else, and forced to a 
selfacknowledgment of almost total igno- 
rance of what is within or beyond us. The 
underlying fundamental principle of human 
life in all its manifestations is conscious or 
unconscious trust. We can not understand, 
yet we believe that our place in the creation 
is a significant one. 

“Thou madest man, he knows not why; 

He thinks he was not made to die; 

And Thou hast made him; Thou art just.” 
Vagely within stir the nascent forces. We 
look to the hereafter for wide arenas, we 
have dim intimations of the developed 
powers, the vast activities that are there to 
unfold. We expect to live forever; and 
though change and death come to us, we 
do not believe them to be the extinction of 
our being. We are charmed by the solace 
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and the inference, not to be evaded, that the 
present existence is germinant, embryonic. 
We have the presentiments 


** Of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized.” 


“Our souls have sight of the immortal 
sea,” albeit we move around “inland” and 
in the dark, yet with uplifted heads and 
eyes fixed upon the stars. 

One of the most marvelous of God’s gifts 
to the race is that of speech. Whether 
it is a faculty inherent to the human na- 
ture, or whether it is an endowment from 
on high, has been a question that has en- 
gaged the thought of the profoundest minds. 
From the recorded history of the prototype 
of the race it appears that he had some well- 
defined mode of audible intercourse with 
his Divine Father Creator, before his mate 
and consort was brought unto him. He 
gave names to the lower orders of animals; 
that is, he designated and distinguished 
them by significant, appropriate titles. It 
is written: “The Lord brought them unto 
Adam to see what he would call them; and 
whatsoever Adam called every living creature 
that was the name thereof, and Adam gave 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the 
air, and to every beast of the field.”. The 
task of naming was distinctly, individually, 
Adam’s. When also the woman was brought 
into his presence, a beautiful salutation, a 
greeting, a pean, of bridal love, fell from 
his lips, “Lo, now!” the realizing of a 
want, a desire, a hope long cherished. 
“This here is bone of my bones, flesh of my 
flesh; she shall be called Isha, because she 
has come from me who am Ish. Therefore) 
shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
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and shall cleave unto his wife; and they 
shall be one.” Adam thus defined the dis- 
tinction or property of gender, and gave 
the generic name to the new class of beings, 
differing from himself, yet identical in 
species. His method in this particular in- 
stance indicates the manner of his inventing 
and giving names to the other orders, not 
arbitrarily but inferentially, significantly. 
For we must bear in mind that originally 
every name and every word had a raison 
@ étre, a fact eminently noticeable through- 
out the whole system of Hebrew nomencela- 
ture. As nearly as can be inferred from 
the Mosaic record, the capacity for speech 
in the first man was evolved from within, 
it was the manifestation of a reasoning, com- 
bining well-nigh a mentally creative force, 
a prerogative of the human intellect alone. 

Schlegel considers it the produet of the 
mind and the spirit. And yet a divine 
element inheres in this wondrous gift. Adam 
talked with his Maker before Eve was 
brought to him. 
posed, not foreign to the divine nature 
itself. The same philosopher is of the 
opinion that God taught it to man as a 
mother teaches it to a child. 

In its complexity, its inherent beauty, 
this endowment of speech is scarcely second 
to that of music; in some respects it is 
clearly a wider, larger gift. The acquisition 
of language by young children is a mysteri- 
ous, utterly inexplicable process, although, 
because of its commonness, it fails to excite 
reflection or wonder. That they learn to 
articulate the names of certain familiar 
objects is no great marvel, comparatively 
speaking. In lesser limitations « parrot 
does the same. But the expression of 
“thoughts about things,” to use the phrase 
of Tayler Lewis, the expression of those 
ideas wherewith the mind invests things, 
is a profoundly perceptive and analytic pro- 
cess that, reasoning a priori, would appear 
immeasurably difficult, utterly unattainable 
to a being in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment. ‘“ How rapidly,” observes the philo- 
sophic thinker we have quoted, “does the 
infant mind adapt words not merely to 
chairs and tables, but to relational thoughts, 


Language, then, is not op-_ 
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substance, number, case, qualifying degree, 
subjective modality, the relative and the 
absolute, time as continuous and eventual, 
as past, present, and future. It knows noth- 
ing, indeed, of these as technical terms; 
but grasping immediately the ideas and 
perceiving with amazing quickness the 
adaptation of certain forms to these—a mere 
termination, perhaps, or the faintest inflec- 
tion, and this, too, with no outward imita- 
live indices from the sense, such as may aid 
in the acquisition of the names of more sen- 
sible objects, it uses them as adequate ex- 
pressions of what lies within its thought. 
This, common though it be, is nevertheless 
marvelous. We never do it but once.” 
For the acquiring of other tongues than the 
native one in after years, is a scientific pro- 
cess, however concealed ; 2 process, also, of 
translation, carried on by natural faculties, 
controlled and used at pleasure by the will, 
as the hand uses and controls instruments. 
That some power analagous to this of the 
child mind was native to the first human 
pair is evident in that every attempt to make 
a language, every effort at construction in 
this direction, has been a failure. Neither 
conventional modes nor imitation appears to 
have aught to do with the acquisition or 
the evolution of the primitive language or 
with those derived from it. 

Among recorded miracles that of the Con- 
fusion of Tongues has been a serious stum- 
bling block to scientific persons of a Scrip- 
tural turn, As a miracle, confessedly it is 
beyond the boundary of explanation. Yet, 
as we reflect upon it, the divine displeasure, 
it would appear, punished the God defiance 
of the builders by confusing their minds, 
and, through their minds, their tongues; so 
that their “ thoughts about things” under- 
went a disastrous metamorphosis. The con- 
ception, the idea, must have been dimmed, 
confused, before its investiture of audible 
words was changed. We quote again the 
comment of Tayler Lewis upon this early 
punitive miracle. “ How readily human 
speech may become confused by a power 
purely physical or divine is seen in the 
cases of partially paralyzed persons, in 
whom the connection between the power of 
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speech and the articulating organs is sud- 
denly impaired, the link between them 
being dislocated apparently.” So that al- 
though speech is not lost, its utterances are 
misplaced, sometimes reversed. A negative 
is used in place of an affirmative; the name 
of one object is used for another. The con- 
nection between the words that denote a 
certain idea is seriously disordered, perhaps, 
wholly broken. This individual disarrange- 
ment, a most mysterious fact, is quite as in- 
inexplicable now as in the earliest periods of 
human existence. Popular and national de- 
rangements are more rare; but history records 
strange movements that suggest a wide- 
spread confusion, a divinely permitted ab- 
erration, as a punitive measure, as the 
most probable, if not the only possible ex- 
planation of these phenomena. 

But possessions and endowments are sub- 
ject to perversion in proportion as they are 
precious. Material acquisition, what we in- 
clude in the term money, is a valuable pos- 
session. But to what base uses, to what 


unspeakable perversion is wealth, gains, 
subjected. Justice is priceless, but is known 


more generally by its opposite injustice than 
by the manifestation of itself. In like man- 
ner the inestimable gift of language suffers 
innumerable perversions and distortions. 
Hardly one person in ten thousand appre- 
ciates highly enough the dignity of this 
gift to use it with something of the care, 
the accuracy, the grace that are its due. 
Hardly one in half a million uses it with 
entire correctness and elegance. And were 
a dictionary compiled of linguistic errors, it 
would compare in size with the completed 
ones of the language itse!f. The writer once 
overheard a conversation in English of per- 
haps ten minutes’ duration, between two 
rustics. The sounds they uttered were aud- 
ible, but not one word could she distinguish. 
The tones were rough, rude, lost in the gul- 
let. Nor is the indistinct utterance of 
speech limited alone to the illiterate. To 
‘speak without mumbling, without offensive 
guttural or nasal tones, without impeding 
the flow of sound by half-closed lips and 
half-closed teeth ; in a word, to speak in such 
manner that the utterance is apprehended 
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with facility and pleasure by the auditors, 
is an accomplishment as rare as it is delight- 
ful. Great Britain, with a population of 
forty million, contains, possibly, one hun- 


dred»thousand persons who speak their 


native tongue with some ‘fir degree of 
propriety and beauty. France has the Par- 
isians and the citizens of the university 
town of Tours who speak pure Freneli; 
the remainder of the nation pronounce or 
talk in patois; dialects of differing forms. 
The little area of Hanover includes nearly 
all good-speaking Germans in the Ger- 
man and Austrian empires. The Ber- 
linese is slipshod, slovenly; the Saxon, 
chanting ; the Alsatian, mincing and dilet- 
tante; the Bavarian and Austrian wholly 
depraved. In Italy “la lingua Toscana ” is 
the only pure native tongue. The rest is 
semi-barbarous. In our republic we occa- 
sionally find an educated person, perhaps an 
instructor or public speaker, whose language 
is fine, but these are few and far between. 
The tones of the New Englanders are thin, 
sharp, nasal, without body, and shut in be- 
hind a firm double barrier of lips and teeth. 
The people of the Middle States share some 
of these defects, and possess others peculiar 
to themselves. The Western speech is char- 
acterized by smooth, intergliding tones, not 
without facility and energy; in some in- 
stances mellifluous, also, but marred more 
often by a drawl, and defective in crispness 
and elegance. The Southern drawl is in- 
ert, lazy, and aggravated by many errors 
of pronounciation and of grammar. Even 
among what we term the educated class, 
throughout the republic, a fine, free use of 
the gift of speech is quite as uncommon as 
an admirable use of the voice in singing. - 
Yet no personal trait indicates “ breeding ” 
more unmistakably than tone and utterance. 
One simple sentence of four words will man- 
ifest the grade of the speaker’s training. It 
is often enough to determine whether he is 
gently bred and college-bred ; or, in the case 
of a woman, whether she was educated at a 
high-class institution. A person of elegant 
manners will not shock you by a strident 
utterance ; and a finely attuned voice is an 
excellent thing both in man and woman. 
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We purpose, then, to offer some consider- 
ations, the result of castial investigation and 
individual experience ;° not, however, ex- 
haustively in the way of a treatise on elocu- 
tion or on style, conversational or of literary 
- composition. For the first, few, save profes- 
sional speakers, have the leisure; and the 
second is a fine art, requiring extensive 
treatment. The observations we offer are 
restricted to certain corrections and sugges- 
tions that have a direct bearing on ordinary 
speech and writing. 

In the art of singing, quality of tone is 
of the first importance. That the voice be 
smooth, flexible, without fracture or harsh- 
ness, agreenble—that the accent be just, the 
volume of voice full, without apparent ex- 
cess of effort, are among the prime requisi- 
tions. In the art of speaking these points 
are no less essential ; nay, they are the more 
so, because of the wider range, the vastly 
wider use of this latter art. A well-educated 
English person, or one from the European 
continent, is much superior to us in the 
exercise of the jaw, the labial, and circumja- 
cent muscles. The speech of these persons 
is distinguished without difficulty, while our 
countrymen, as we have written, make slight, 
often hardly perceptible use of the lower 
facial muscles, contenting themselves with 
the tongue and the uvula, and using these 
behind a double barrier of teeth and lips. 
Hence, with us vowel and consonantal 
sounds are faint, imperfect, engulfed in 
the throat.. Our speech is mumbled, and 
wanting in every element of vocalization. 

_ Free use, then, of the lower facial mus- 
cles, for the producing of clearness of tone, 
is the first requisition for good speech. 
Move the lips as forcibly, and separate 
them as widely as you can with comfort, 
and you will soon find the volume of sound 
doubled. Let it issue directly from behind 
the labial aperture, that it be not obstructed 
by the teeth, and seek outlet by the throat 
and nostrils. In a word, let it be rotund, 
round - mouthed. Nasal tones, except for 
the nasal letters, are vulgar, and guttural 
ones are insufferable. If, by native defect or 
want of development, the tone is thin, dis- 
pleasing, we should set to work to improve 
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it. A good supply of sonorous voice exists 
in almost every language, and its rapid im- 
provement will be surprising to, whoever 
will attempt it intelligently. ‘Those public 
speakers who have practiced the art of elo- 
cution have a great advantage over those 
who have not. We have heard preach- 
ers whose distinct, well-modulated utter- 
ance gained them the favor withheld from 
others of higher intellectual abilities, whose 
thoughts were expressed in less intelligible 
speech. But the agreeable effect of elocu- 
tion is, if any thing, more noticeable in ordi- 
nary conversation than in public digcourse. 
The pleasure of social intercourse is greatly 
enhanced by clear articulation and full, 
pure, crisp tones. An observing person that 
we have in mind, when describing an indi- 
vidual, invariably alludes to the aspect of 
the hand and the quality of the voice, two 
extremely significant indications of charac- 
ter and breeding. ; 

The fundamental tone being developed, 
modulations, pauses, enunciation, demand 
our attention. A gamut of variations may 
be evolved from the ordinary conversational 
monotone. Modulation practiced discreetly 
procures melody, freshness, intelligence even 
in ordinary conversation. Pauses in speak- 
ing are as numerous and as graded as in 
music. First of all, we need deliberation 
of utterance. How many betray their ill- 
breeding by a rattling chatter! A delicate 
separation of the syllables, such as educated 
foreigners practice when they speak other 
than their native tongue, gives an indescrib- 
ably agreeable finish to uttered words, and 
has also a special use, as we shall indicate 
hereafter ! Every indication of slurring, slid- 
ing, hurrying, should be avoided in the fine. 
art of speaking. In conversation it is as 
offensive as a confused rattling upon a mu- 
sical instrument. It is noticeable, moreover, 
that the gay women who jabber are the same 
who thus “ play on the piano.” 

As for enunciation, this includes careless 
mispronunciation, whereon much might be 
written. To begin with the vowels, not one 
of whose sounds are given clearly and purely 
in common speech. The New Englander is 
recognized by his exaggerated, broad a’s, 
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the rest of the Yankee nation by its exag- 
gerated short ones. It is as erroneous to 
pronounce the a of cant, bath, command 
like the a in bar as it is to give it the ex- 
tremely short or flat sound of ain bat. The 
correct sound is a shade less broad than that 
of the a in bar; it pertains rightly also to 
the a in psalm, balm, and the like words. 
Syllables containing this broad a should be 
slightly shortened, as compared with those 
wherein it is followed by an r—cant, not 
ca-unt. School children and many others 
pervert the word rather to ruther. This 
word, like those alluded to above, requires 
a broad a uttered not too long. By prac- 
ticing the just mean of breadth the ear is not 
detained nor dissatisfied by either extreme 
of sound. The same rule of utterance holds 
good in syllables containing the long a—case, 
mate, babe. By prolonging the syllable the 
sound of long e or short i creeps in—ca-is, 
ma-ete, ete. Such words need a clear, crisp 
enunciation. National, patriotic, rational, 
paternal, patriarchal, and certain analogous 
words take the long a, although the short is 
heard in natural, patrimony, matrimony, 
and some others. Webster, indeed, gives 
nitional and rational, yet good usage and 
euphony permit the long a in these special 
instances. While as we say nation, ration, 
we shall naturally and properly incline to 
pronounce their derivatives thus. Tomato 
also permits the long a, like its analogue po- 
tato, yet it may take the slightly broad a 
of the French tomate, if you so choose. In 
the case of debatable words the dictionary 
and best usage are the only guides, and some- 
times the latter as opposed to the former. 
A is corrupted into o short in always (ol- 
ways) in New England and elsewhere. 
What has been written of the a in suffixes 
applies equally to the other vowels in like 
case. El, en, ent, ment, should be touched 
with a delicate distinctness that will enable 
the hearer to perceive without really notic- 
ing them; an utterance that indicates but 
does not call attention to these terminal 
sounds. A lady of our acquaintance having 
observed that providence is usually mispro- 
nounced, enunciates it with a strong accent 
upon the suffix, as if in implied reproof; in 
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an opposite manner, like certain nuns who 
allow but meager attention to their toilet, 
because of the excess of time spent by 
ladies of society on theirs. Our Eastern 
folk happily preserve with distinctness the 
final e of these suffixes. An error of certain 
public speakers is to replace the sound of ee 
before r with u—churful for cheerful. The 
long i gets a final cadence as of a long e; 
thus bite, bride, become bi-ete, bri-ede. The 
i is short in finance and its derivatives, as 
also in Italian; long in idea, identify, idol, 
isosceles, iconoclast, and other words spelled 
in the Greek originals with i or ei, In 
choosing between the two we must follow 
the best usage. In the mouths of certain 
Episcopalian clergymen i becomes ey—bey te 
(bite), neyght, seyght. It is also corrupted 
into u—inspuration, satusfy. In the Mid- 
dle States a vicious mode prevails of mal- 
treating ir by eliminating the r and supple- 
menting it with a sound of long e. Thus 
bird becomes bur-ede, without the sound of 
r. First, thirst, durst, curse—for the u in 
similar position suffers the same fate—and 
hundreds of other words are thus mutilated 
in a manner unendurable to a well-trained 
ear. In New England the dipthong oa is 
cut short in boat, coat, road, and other 
words, pronounced as bot, cot, etc., would 
be with a long o spoken shortly. This dip- 
thong should be given with deliberate full- 
ness, as the o in lode, mode. Custom pre- 
scribes 2 short oo for book, brook, cook, foot, 
look, and certain similar words, while it re- 
quires the long one for loot, soot, moot, etc. 
Spurgeon represents a small class of English 
persons who invariably give the long sound 
to this dipthong. 

U is a bone of contention among pro- 
nouncers; some affirming that it should 
have the sound of long oo in words like 
tube, duke, rude; others that in these and in 
the suffix ure, it should take the additional 
sound of ch, as in’ chew—tchube, litera- 
tchure. We see no reason why the pure u 
of the French du and the German weber— 
the only pure sound of the vowel—should 
not be used also in English. It is somewhat 
difficult to produce, indeed, but would repay 
by saving us from these intricate and exe- 
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erable corruptions. If you will try it en- 
deavor to give the sound y-u, not our usual 
e-u; the former combined rapidly yet enun- 
ciated deliberately, the lips rounded as if 
for ano. A native English-speaking mouth 
can not produce it so openly as the foreign 
ones can who are shaped to it from earliest 
years, yet we can do very well, and, in our 
opinion, it is the only proper sound for our 
long u. Whether you will acquire it or not, 
no excuse can be offered for the sound of oo 
in new, dew; one might as well say hoo, 
foo, moo, for hew, ete., or, conversely, say 
mewn for moon. 

Another omission of the New Englanders 
is that of the sound of r, except as an initial 
syllabic letter, and even in such case they 
utter it timorously, with a tongue that in its 
feeble, backward’ movement, drops the sound 
down the throat. They talk of the mauning, 
the hause (horse); they say faw, do-ah, no-ah 
(nor), consid-ah, pondah, paht (part), pah- 
simony, and thus they take the pith out of 
a thousand words. I have known the dis- 
course of an Andover or Amherst man to 
produce spinal irritation upon an auditor 
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sensitive to corrupted sounds. In truth, this 
error has a disastrous effect upon the whole 
nervous system of such a one. 

The primitive sound of-s is sharp, as in 
so. The sound of z is acquired or secondary, 
and is used much in excess. Pronounce 
please, pleasant, and other like words not 
with a hissing, but with a softly sibilant s, 
and the effect is comparable to the fine touch 
of a musical instrument by a skillful per- 
former. No letter is more susceptible of 
delicate treatment than this consonant. The 
added sound of h, as in sure, is necessary in 
some few instances ; yet in sia, sion, we pre- 
fer the pure s, euthanasia, Asia; as also the 
clear t in tia, tio, Constantia, Mercutio. For 
the h in sion, we prefer the sound of y: as- 
censyon; as also in tion, attentiyon. This 
is not after the instructions of the diction- 
aries, but we must remember that good 
usage directs these authorities quite as le- 
gitimately as they direct good usage. And 
our language is much cumbered with these 
harsh, continually recurring sh’s. What 
more rasping words, for example, than nash- 
unal, rashunal in a sentence. 





HE story of the planting of the Chris- 
tian missions in the heart of Africa is 
one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
history of the century. Whether we regard 
it in its immediate details only, or in the 
light of the events that led up to it, or in 
respect to the ever-expanding consequences 
which may be anticipated from the future 
development of the missions, it forces the 
conviction that the event is destined to 
mark an epoch in the progress of Christian 
civilization. 

The special attention of the leading Prot- 
estant missionary societies was called to the 
lake region of Central Africa by the publi- 
cation in London, on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1875, of a letter from Henry M. Stanley, 
dated at the court of King Mtesa, urging 
that missionaries be sent to settle in the 
kingdom of Uganda, on the western shores 
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of the Victorian Nyanza. The publication 
was a surprise, for such applications from 
heathen rulers were rare, and Uganda was a 
very distant country, where few white men 
had ever been seen. A few days afterward 
the- committee of the Church Missionary 
Society received a letter signed, “ An Un- 
profitable Servant,” offering £5,000 for the 
beginning of a mission in Central Africa. 
The committee resolved to undertake the 
work, and another gift of £5,000 followed 
the adoption of this resolution. The “ Un- 
worthy Servant” was understood to be Mr. 
R. Arthington, of Leeds, who made similar 
gifts to the London and Baptist Missionary 
Societies for Missions on Lake Tanganyika 
and the Congo river, and has offered $15,000 
each to the American Board and the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association to help them 
found similar enterprises. 


CHRISTIANITY AT THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE AFRICAN LAKE REGION. 


The region to which these new efforts were 
to be made to carry the Christian religion 
was perhaps the most important one not 
already occupied by Christian missions on 
the globe. Although it had only a few years 
before been visited for the first time by Eu- 
ropeans, it was pronounced by all the trav- 
elers who had explored it to be the most 
commanding and eligible part of the Afri- 
can continent, and the part most capable of 
the fullest development. It was already the 
seat of a large population of tribes of con- 
siderable capacity, even in their savage state. 
It included the head waters of the two great 
rivers of Africa, the Nile and the Congo, and, 
having a line of lakes and feeding streams 
extending nearly down to the valley of the 
Zambezi, would probably become in time a 
center whence direct communication would 
be established with all parts of the interior. 
The western and southern coasts of Africa, 
from the Gambia to Natal and the Trans- 
vaal, were already encircled with a line 
of missions, having nearly one hundred 
thousand Protestant Christians under their 
care, with numerous self-supporting native 
Churches, but the interior had hitherto 
seemed inaccessible. The invitation now 
came from one of the most powerful rulers 
of the interior, who occupied a prominent 
geographical position in it, to go and estab- 
lish a center of Christianity under his protec- 
tion and influence. Other societies decided 
to forward missions in other parts of the 
same region. The London Missionary, on 
Lake Tanganyika, the Church of Scotland, 
on the Shire river; the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, on Lake 
Nyassa, and the Baptist Missionary Society, 
on the Congo river; and other societies 
hoped to follow as soon as they could secure 
the needed money. But the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, as the largest and most im- 
portant organization of the kind in the 
Protestant world, was looked to to take the 
lead. This society is a voluntary associa- 
tion of members of the Church of England, 
which enjoys an income of about one million 
- dollars a year, and has more than twenty- 
seven thousand communicants, and one 
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hundred and twenty-three thousand regular 
attendants on worship in its native Churches 
in Africa, Asia, America, and the islands. 
It maintains friendly relations with all the 
other societies with which it comes in con- 
tact, and makes it a principle so to plan its 
work that it shall assist rather than inter- 
fere with theirs, and avoid, so far as possible, 
the appearance of denominational conflict. 

EAST AFRICAN DISCOVERY AND THE SUP- 

PRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

This society has, for nearly forty years, 
maintained a mission on the Zanzibar coast, 
which has recently been made the center of 
exertions to suppress the slave trade, and 
out of the operations of which some valu- 
able discoveries in geography and philology 
have been brought about. They have, in 
fact, contributed directly to all the discov- 
eries that have been made in this region; 
and it is only speaking the truth to say that 
if it had not been for one or two obscure 
ministers seeking to do their duty by the 
savages of these regions, the source of the 
Nile might have remained undiscovered to 
this day. Dr. Krapf, a Swedish Lutheran 
missionary in Abyssinia, being compelled to 
leave that country, settled, in 1844, in the 
island of Mombasa, whence he intended to 
travel and preach to the Gallas and other 
inland tribes. He was joined in the next 
year by the Rev. J. Rebmann. During the 
next three years these two men made several 
journeys to the interior, in the course of 
which they saw two snow-capped mountains 
and heard of a great inland sea at sixty 
days’ journey from the coast. Their story 
of the mountains was ridiculed in the Lon- 
don Atheneum ; but Mounts Kilmanjaro and 
Kenia stand in spite of the doubts of the 
“ literary fellers.” Speke and Grant heard 
of the inland sea, and went and- found the 
Victoria and Albert Nyanzas. Dr. Krapf 
made a vocabulary of the languages of the 
country, and discovered the principle of the 
affinity and substantial unity of all the dia- 
lects spoken south of the equator. The mis- 
sion was kept up intermittingly, and in a 
feeble way, till 1874, when the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, encouraged by the attention 
given to the subject in the British Parlia- 
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ment and by the negotiation of a treaty 
with the sultan of Zanzibar, decided to 
build up a permanent station near the coast 
as a barrier against the slave-trade. Some 
liberated slaves, among them Dr. Living- 
stone’s attendant, Jacob Wainwright, had 
already been educated at one of the society’s 
stations in India. A party, among whom 
was Mr. Price, who had taught these A fri- 
cans, and Jacob Wainwright, was sent out 
in October, 1874, to establish a settlement, 
where liberated slaves should be received 
and taught, and to found a Christian com- 
munity, with schools. A good site was 
bought, and a settlement begun, which was 
called Fréretown. Two hundred and fifty 
slaves, just freed by British cruisers from 
Arab dhows, had been put under its care, 
and Jacob Wainwright had just begun to 
teach his fellow-Africans, when Mr. Stan- 
ley’s call appeared for missionaries to go to 
Uganda. Who will dispute with the de- 
voted missionaries when they traced the 
hand of Providence in all that had been 
done here before? The researches of Krapf 
and Rebmann had called attention, and 
directed exploration to the lake region, and 
had provided the key to the vastly extended 
Nilotic family of languages. The station at 
Mombasa would become a base for operations 
in the interior, would furnish assistants from 
among the native teachers and artisans who 
would be instructed there, and the freed 
slaves at Fréretown would be valuable 


porters. 
A NEW MISSION TO UGANDA. 


A party of seven men; namely, the Rev. 
C. F. Wilson ; Lieutenant G. Shergold Smith, 
R. N.; Mr. T. O'Neil, lay missionary; Mr. 
A. M. Mackay, mechanical engineer; Dr. 
John Smith, medical missionary; Mr. W. 
M. Robertson and Mr. James Robertson, 
carpenter and agriculturist, who. died at 
Zanzibar, sailed in April, 1876. They were 
provided with a letter to King Mtesa, ex- 
pressing gratification at his invitation and 
declaring that “the greatness of England, 

‘of which you have heard, is due to the 
Word of God, which we possess; her laws 
are framed in accordance with it, her throne 
is established upon it, her people are made 
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happy by it. Our desire is that your throne 
should be made secure, your country be 
made great, and your people made happy 
by the same means. We have resolved, 
therefore, by the help of God, to send you 
two or three of our friends, who will be pre- 
pared to settle among your peoplé, and to 
teach them the Word of God and other 
knowledge which will be useful. The jour- 
ney is a long one, and the way difficult, 
But our friends do not mind this if they 
can be the means of conveying to you the 
blessings which we enjoy ourselves. ‘ 
We hope that very soon the Word of God, 
which, as we have said, is the foundation of 
England’s greatness, will be translated into 
the language of Uganda, and that it will be 
the means of establishing a lasting friend- 
ship between the kingdoms of Uganda and 
England, though so far distant one from 
another.” Having arrived at Zanzibar in 
June following, the party decided to go 
to the interior by the route which Speke 
and Grant, Cameron and Stanley had, with 
slight variations, traversed, to the Arab 
town of Kazeh, or Unyanyembe, three hun- 
dred and sixty miles in the interior, and 
thence north-west towards Karagué. As 
far as Kazeh. This would be also the route 
of the London missionaries’ party for Lake 
Tanganyika, and the two expeditions might 
help each other. The steam launch of the 
mission was sent to explore the Kami and 
Kingani rivers and see if they could be 
made available for any part of the way. 
Both were found impracticable, and the 
whole journey had to be made by land. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE WILDERNESS, 
MPWAPWA. 


When fully organized, with all the atten- 
dants and porters that were. needed, the 
expedition resembled a little army. It 
marched in four divisions, each led by one 


or twoof the white men. The first division 
had about fifty porters, the second one 
hundred and ten, the third two hundred 
pagnazi, or porters, fourteen other attend- 
ants, “three carpenters, one mason, and 
three stoker boys with four donkeys and a 
little dog,” and “supernumeraries not a few ;” 
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and the fourth eighty-three porters carrying 
from forty to sixty-five pounds each, an 
interpreter, 2 cook, and a carpenter. Zine 
tallies were hung around the necks of the 
porters and pleased them very much. This 
little lrost had to march through the swamps 
and wilderness in single file, in a way from 
which no obstacles had ever been removed, and 
sometimes making no more than three miles a 
day. “It occurs to me often as a poser,” 
says Mr. Mackay in one of his letters, “ if 
two hundred men on a march can give such 
endless trouble, what anxiety must poor 
Moses have had on his march with more 
than two million souls? The Lord was 
with him, seems to be the only explanation, 
and my fears are all calmed by the fact that 
this caravan is the Lord’s, and he will give 
all necessary grace for guiding it.” ‘The 
sultan of Zanzibar gave the missionaries 
letters to Mtesa and Rumanika, king of 
Karagué, and a general letter to be used on 
the way, invoking as good treatment for 
them as would be given to him. At Bag- 


amoyo, on the coast, they enjoyed the hos- 


pitality of the French Roman Catholic 
Mission, who were exceedingly kind, they 
say, “in doing little things for us.” In 
about forty-one days they reached Mpwapwa, 
an important town healthily situated in 
the highlands of Usagara, where it was pro- 
posed to establish an intermediate station, 
and were heartily welcomed by the sultan 
with the assurance that he would be glad 
if they stayed with him a hundred years. 
He helped them get a site for a house, and 
they made preparations to build. They 
could observe no form of religion among the 
people, but found it very easy to get an 
audience who would listen for a long time 
to a speakér in the Luahili language, The 
station which was established here has be- 
come an important half-way point, and is 
the place at which Dr. Mullens, of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, died last year. 
One of the kings beyond this place, “a sim- 
ple, childish, old man,” was delighted to see 
Mr. Wilson, who was the first white man he 
had ever seen; was particularly struck with 
his beard and shoes, and wanted to exchange 


names with him. The Arab governor at 
Vou. VITI.—11. 
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Kazeh, or Unyanyembe, seemed to look favor- 
ably on the settlement of the missionaries, 
and to believe that it would operate as a 
means towards the pacification of the coun- 
try. At Kagei, near the southern end of 
the Victoria Nyanza, the party suffered a 
serious loss in the death of Dr. Smith, their 
medical man. He had come to them in 
what seemed a providential way, for 
the society had not been able to get a phy- 
sician, and was about to send them off with- 
out one when he was introduced, only 
about a half hour before they received their 
final instructions. Mr. Mackay had been 
sent back sick, and improved the time after 
he recovered in constructing a wagon road 
from the coast to Mpwapwa, a distance of 
two hundred and fifty miles along a route 
which had been marked by Mr. Price of the 
London’ Missionary Society and was safe 
from the tsetse fly, the insect fatal to cattle. 

AN INVITATION TO UKEREWE.—MTESA 

URGENT. 

Letters came to Kagei from Lukongeh- 
king of Ukerewe, inviting the missionaries 
to go and see him. Messrs. Wilson, Smith, 
and O’Neil went. They found the king, 
whom Mr. Stanley describes as “an aimable, 
light-colored young man, conspicuous by 
his robes of red and yellow silk and damask 
cloth,” to be decidedly intelligent, and a 
wise and popular ruler over a contented and 
happy people. “He was much pleased at 
having three white men to show his numer- 
ous wives, and ‘asked us to bare our heads 
for their scrutiny. O’Neil’s fine beard at- 
tracted general admiration, and the king de- 
termined to satisfy himself of its genuineness 
by pulling it about.” He wanted presents, 
but they had nothing to give him but a 
penny whistle and a circular looking-glass. 
They had intended to visit Karagué before 
going to Uganda, but Mtesa sent letters 
urging them to go to him quickly, “ and 
let not this my servant come without you.” 
Leaving O’Neil at Ukerewe to finish a dhow 
which had been bought partly built of one 
Longoro, an old slave-trader, Mr. Wilson 
and Lieutenant Smith started for Uganda. 
Passing the Island of Ukara they mistook the 
war-ery of the natives for a sound of wel- 
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come, and were about to land, when they 
had to bring their boat around to avoid a 
rock, and saved their lives almost before 
they knew that they were in danger. As it 
was, Lieutenant Smith was hit in the eye 
with a stone and Mr. Wilson was shot in 
the arm with a poisoned arrow, which did 
not prove fatal. 


A ROYAL RECEPTION. 


Two of Mtesa’s grandees, neatly clad, met 
them on landing at Uganda, with an escort 
of soldiers. Mtesa received them sitting in 
a chair of white wood with a carpet before 
him, dressed in a tasteful Turkish costume 
of red, black, and white. The letters were 
read to him and translated by the boy 
Mufta, or Dallington, whom Mr. Stanley 
had left to instruct him. When a reference 
occurred to our Lord, he ordered a salute to 
be fired, for joy, it was explained, at the 
mention of Jesus. “After we had gone,” 
say the missionaries in their letters, “he 
sent a message to say that he had one word 
he wanted to say to us, but was afraid to do 
so before the people in the morning. 

About four o’clock we went upand found him 
in one of the side halls with only a few attend- 
ants. We asked what the word he wanted 
to say was, and he said he wanted to know 
if we had brought the book—the Bible. He 
did not like to ask in the morning, as there 
were some Arabs and Moliammedans present. 
We set his mind at rest about that.” At 
the religious service on the following Sun- 
day, chapters in the Old and New Testa- 
ment were read, and prayers were had, at 
which all who were present, by direction of 
the king, knelt and said a hearty “Amen,” 
after each prayer. An address was made on 
the fall and the need of a Savior, respecting 
which the king asked many questions. The 
king insisted in having a part in all the 
instructions, and took much pleasure in re- 
ceiving the lessons and then communicating 
them to his retainers. As every thing had 
to be done in public in the full blaze of the 
court, more or less of knowledge found its 
way every day to all parts of the kingdom. 
. Mtesa showed a great respect for the name 
of God, and a care for all matters connected 
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with religion, and was accustomed to hoist 

his flag on Sunday in especial honor of 

the day. 

MURDER OF LIEUTENANT SMITH AND MR, 
O’NEIL. 

When Lieutenant Smith returned to Uke- 
rewe he was able to give a good account of 
King Lukongeh; and put him next after 
Mtesa in his catalogue of good rulers, but 
could not get him much interested in mat- 
ters concerning his soul. He wanted the 
Englishmen to make rain, but they told him 
that only one could,do that. What, said he, 
could n’t Lukongeh make rain? No, said 
an envoy from Uganda, not even Mtesa; only 
God can do that. Lieutenant Smith made 
a survey of the rivers and bays of the south- 
ern end of the lake, and returned to Uke- 
rewe to launch the dhow which they had 
brought. Lukongeh was planning a war 
against a rival tribe on the island, and asked 
Smith for poison to use against the enemy. 
Smith told him that “the King of kings 
abhorred such dark and treacherous deeds, 
and would be very angry if the request were 
complied with. When the dhow was 
launched the king seized it, and Smith 
learned that Longoro had not told of the 
sale, and had never paid over that part of 
the purchase money which was intended for 
his majesty. The affair was explained, a 
settlement was made, and Smith and O'Neil 
went their way with the dhow. They re- 
turned from their voyage in time to witness 
an attack by the king upon Longoro’s estab- 
lishment. The ex-slave trader fled to them 
for refuge; they refused to give him up tobe 
killed, and were murdered in the heat of 
pursuit. Some time afterwards Lukongeh 
sent to Mr. Mackay, who had come to Kagei 
with a caravan of goods from the coast, ask- 
ing him to go up and hear his own account of 
the affair. Mr. Mackay was satisfied by other 
evidence as well as by Lukongeh’s words 
that the murder was not premeditated, but 
had been committed in a moment of excite- 
ment. 


PREACHING AND TEACHING IN MTESA’S 
COURT. 


Mr. Wilson was in the mean time residing 
and teaching at Rubaga, Mtesa’s capital 
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The people seemed interested, and the hearty 
expressions of assent which came.from them 
when any thing struck them with special 
force were very pleasant to hear. “I was 
much pleased last Sunday,” he wrote, “ with 
what the king did. The passage from the 
New Testament was the raising of Lazarus, 
which was listened to with unusual atten- 
tion. At the close, after speaking of our 
Lord’s power and willingness to save all who 
came to him, I urged them to come to Christ 
at once, while there was time. As soon as I 
had finished the king took it up and spoke 
most eloquently to them, telling them to be- 
lieve in Christ now, saying they could only 
do so in this life; when they were dead it 
would be too late.” The Waganda proved 
a very teachable people, a sharp, quick- 
witted race, skillful in imitating articles of 
European manufacture. 

Mtesa was not, however, an absolute sover- 
eign. He was politically dependent on his 
nobles, and they were jealous of the presence 
and influence of tite missionaries ; commer- 
cially dependent on the Arab traders, and 
they, being interested in slave-dealing, hated 
missionaries, and told abominable lies about 
them. Mr. Mackay was at last forced to tell 
the king not to believe the stories of the 
Arabs. Mtesa replied that he had begun to 
suspect them of untruth, but their presence 
was necessary for trade. Mr. Mackay offered 
to send for honest Christian dealers to come 
from England ; and Mtesa wanted to expel 
the Arabs at once, but was told that he had 
better wait till the Englishmen came. 

A few incidents of interest aside from the 
regular narrative occurred during 1878. 
Mr. Mackay suffered a shipwreck at Mkongo, 
where Mr. Stanley had narrowly escaped 
massacre, and was able to write from there 
that, “As in Uganda, Usukuru, or Ugogo, 
wherever I find myself on his track—even 
Ukerewe itself—I find his treatment of the 
natives has invariably been such as to win 
from them the highest respect for the face 
of a white man,” and that the abuse which 
had been heaped upon his head was “ equally 
unchristian and unjust.” The station at 
Mpwapwa wads permanently established. 
Mr. Wilson made a canoe voyage on the lake 
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and discovered that the large island marked 
“Sesse,”’ in Mr. Stanley’s map, was really a 
group of one hundred and fifty islands, 
most of which were inhabited; King Ru- 
manika of Karagué died without having 
been visited by the missionaries; and a settle- 
ment of the Ukerewe difficulty was made. 


MTESA PROHIBITS THE SALE OF SLAVES. 


In December, 1878, an Arab trader came 
to Uganda to buy slaves. Mr. Mackay pro- ‘ 
tested against the traffic, and showed how it 
was in violation of the laws of the Arab 
sovereign, the sultan of Zanzibar, and how 
barbarous and inhuman it was. He then 
explained the structure of the human body, 
and, while the people were wondering at the 
facts he told them, “ pointed out the absurd- 
ity of Arabs wishing to buy such organisms, 
which all the wisdom of all the white men 
could not put together, for a rag of cloth, 
which a man could make in a day.” Mtesa 
then issued a decree that no one in the king- 
dom should sell a slave, under penalty of 
death. 

TROUBLE. 

The Rey. G. Litchfield, Mr. C. W. Pearson, 
and Mr. R. W. Felkin, medical missionary, 
were sent out to Uganda in May, 1878, by 
way of the Nile. They were met at Mruli, 
the last of Colonel Gordon’s stations in 
Egypt, by a deputation from the mission 
and the king, and were received at Rubaga 
with great honor. They brought a letter 
from Lord Salisbury, and letters from Mr. 
Stanley and the missionary society. Mtesa 
had been ill for several months with a grow- 
ing disorder, and Mr. Felkin became_his 
medical attendant. A few days afterwards 
two Jesuits came with the purpose of estab- 
lishing a mission. They said the priests at 
Bagomozo had spoken well of Mr. Mackay, 
and the king asked the latter if he knew 
any thing about them. He gave some ac- 
count of the differences between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, and then asked 
the Jesuits if they were not aware of an ar- 
rangement which the Church missionaries 
had made with the Bagomozo people, that 
neither should interfere with the missions 
of the other. The Jesuits replied that they 
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belonged to a different order from the priests 
at Bogamozo, and were not bound by the 
arrangement. Mtesa’s humor changed, and 
he began to annoy the Church missionaries 
and interfere with them. Messengers came up 
afterwards with a report that a Church mis- 
sionary caravan had been murdered near 
Unyanyembe, and bringing a letter in Arabic 
from Dr. Kirk. This letter really explained 
_ that the Church missionaries were not emis- 
saries from her majesty’s government, but 
voluntary evangelists, and commended them 
to the king’s protection, and informed Mtesa 
that the Nile party had letters from Lord 
Salisbury. The Arabs interpreted it as saying 
that no Englishman in Uganda came from 
the queen, or had letters from the English 
Government. When the English missiona- 

ries denied the truth of this interpretation, 
" and appealed to Lord Salisbury’s letter, the 
chiefs and coast people said they were im- 
postors, and that Lord Salisbury’s letter was 
a forgery, and Mtesa seemed to agree with 
them. Matters at last became so unpleasant, 
that the Englishmen began to prepare to 
withdraw from the country. Mtesa was not 
willing that they should go, and’ considera- 
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ble negotiation was required before it could 
be arranged that Mr. Wilson and Mr. Fel- 
kin should go away with embassadors from 
the king to Colonel Gordon and the queen, 
while three of the missionaries who were 
left should retire to the south, and Messrs, 
Mackay and Litchfield should remain in 
Uganda. 

According to the latest accounts which 
have been received, the party traveling 
north were at Foweisa, a town on the Upper 
Nile, the relations of the Englishmen in 
Uganda with Mtesa had recovered their 
friendly character, and the services at the 
palace had been resumed. Occasional diffi- 
culties had arisen from the king’s jealousy 
of the Egyptian power, and it had become 
manifest that much of the suspicion from 
which the mission had suffered in March 
and April was due to the king’s fancy, ag- 
gravated by his disease, that the party who 
came by way of the Nile were secret emissa- 
ries of the Egyptian Government. An un- 
pleasant friction was devéloping between the 
Jesuits and the English missionaries, which 
threatened to hamper the future progress of 
the work of conversion. 





N the night of the 2d of October, 1574, 
a violent equinoctial gale came storm- 
ing from the north-west, piling up the waters 
of the North Sea in vast masses upon the 
southern coast of Holland and then dashing 
them furiously landward, until the ocean, 
rising over the earth, and sweeping with 
unrestrained and resistless power across the 
pierced and ruined dykes, and inundating 
all the territory in the neighborhood of the 
long-beleagured city of Leyden, enabled the 
Netherland patriots, under the indomitable 
Admirable Boisot, to put the Spanish be- 
sieging forces to flight, and to relieve the 
nearly famished, yet dauntless, noble city. 
The names of Haarlem, Alkmaar, and 
Leyden, hallowed as they are by deeds of 
patriotism such as have seldom if ever hal- 
lowed human annals in the eloquent and 
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fitting language of Motley, “ breathe as 
trumpet-tongued and perpetual a defiance to 
despotism as Marathon, Thermopyle, or 
Salamis.” Nay, from that bleak isthmus 
during all this past three hundred years 
and over, the light of freedom has been 
streaming out upon struggling humanity, 
not only in Europe, indeed, but throughout 
the world. In fact, the sturdy, heroic, re- 
sistance on the part of the cities of Holland 
against the tyranny and usurpation of Spain, 
hotly bent on stamping out Protestantism 
and liberty in the Low Countries, was the 
salvation of the Netherlands; and the inde- 
pendence of the Netherlands, achieved 
through this so protracted and bloody strug- 
gle, was the salvation of all this great 
western world to Protestant Christianity 
and to freedom. But for Leyden, faithful, 
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literally even unto death, nay, but for the 
seemingly providential interposition of this 
devastating tempest just at that crisis, on 
the North Sea, there could, we venture to 
say, have been no New England, and but 
for New England there could have been no 
enlightened free America. 

These Hollanders in those days were in- 
tensely religious. Not only were they zeal- 
ous Protestants, they were earnestly, intelli- 
gently, devoted Puritanical Christians. No 
more impressive scene has ever been recorded 
on the page of history than that presented 
in Leyden immediately upon the relieving 
army, alluded to above, entering the gates 
of the city. No sooner had this entry been 
effected, and their long and anxiously 
waited for deliverance had become an ac- 
complished and well assured fact, than all 
the inhabitants, magistrates, and citizens, 
wild Zealanders and emaciated burgher 
guards, sailors, soldiers, women, children— 
nearly every living person within the walls— 
all overjoyed, without delay repaired to the 
great church, stout Admiral Boisot himself 


leading the way, and bowed themselves 
there in humble gratitude before the King 


of kings. After prayer the whole congrega- 
tion joined in the thanksgiving hymn. 
Thousands of voices raised the song, but 
few only were able to carry it to its conclu- 
sion, for the universal emotion, deepened by 
the music, became quite too full for utter- 
ance. At length the hymn was suspended 
altogether, and the whole congregation 
broke down and wept like children. 
Meantime such gratitude, such a profound 
and grateful sense of divine interposition on 
behalf of their city and people as this con- 
duct on the part of the citizens of Leyden 
manifested, was not likely speedily to sub- 
side or to vanish with a mere religious 
service or ceremonial, however sincere. 
It must needs signalize or assert itself by 
some more outward and enduring monu- 
ment. More, it was widely felt throughout 
Holland and Zealand that some fitting and 
perpetual memorial of the almost unequaled 
heroism, endurance, and fortitude of the 
citizens of Leyden, at this most important 
crisis, should be provided, and that at the 
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public expense. Accordingly it was at 
once resolved by the estates of Holland and 
the Prince of Orange, that an academy or 
university should be forthwith established 
within their walls. And thus was founded 
the University of Leyden, afterwards so il- 
lustrious, the institution which subsequently 
gave so many earnest, learned men to the 
Church, and which exerted so important nn 
influence upon the intellectual and religious 
development of Europe. It was born in 
the very darkest period of the country’s 
struggle, and commemorates at once the al- 
most superhuman fortitude of this noble 
freedom-loving people, and their profound 
gratitude to and unshaken confidence in 
Almighty God. 

The subsequent marvelous expansion and 
almost unrivaled prosperity and patronage 
of this university is well known. Meanwhile 
it is still one of the most renowned and 
prosperous institutions in Europe, number- 
ing some six hundred students and thirty- 
three professors, and fully maintaining its 
former high character for scholarship. As 
late as 1873 the states-general voted one 
million three hundred thousand florins for 
the erection of additional buildings, and 
additions to the cabinet collections. For 
centuries it has constituted, as it still does, 
the principal ornament and pride of the city 
of Leyden. 

Meantime this monumental school pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest for all Methodists. 
It was here that Arminius and his hardly 
less distinguished disciple, Episcopius, were 
educated, and afterward became theological 
professors. It was here that the former had 
his famous disputes with Gomarus, and the 
latter with Polyander—both professors, also 
in the same institution, but both bitterly, 
dogmatically Calvinistic. Here, therefore, 
in this very University of Leyden, in a very 
important sense, Arminianism, or Methodist 
theology, may be said to have been cradled, 
if not born. True, the mild views of Me- 
lanchthon, commonly known as Lutheranism, 
and substantially identical -with those of 
Arminius, had prevailed extensively in Hol- 
land—in fact, more extensively than the 
Calvinistic tenets—ever since the earliest 
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dawn of the Reformation. But providen- 
tially Arminius and his coadjutors were led 
to define and discuss these views in a way 
to make them henceforth a peculiar power 
in the Church of God. It may not be pos- 
itively known to what extent John Wesley 
personally, or his great revival in general, 
was indebted to the theological labors of the 
Holland Remonstrants. There is no satis- 
factory evidence, so far as we are aware, 
that at the time John Wesley’s theological 
opinions were assuming definite and per- 
manent form, he was conversant with the 
works or views of these aforesaid professors 
of the Leyden University. ‘There can be no 
doubt, however, but that in the course of 
its subsequent development and progress, 
particularly during its long and singularly 
stormy controversial period, the Wesleyan 
movement was greatly indebted to the po- 
lemics of its most illustrious predecessor in 
Holland. 

In this same University of Leyden also, 
about twenty years after its foundation, 
was educated the celebrated Hugo Grotius— 
one of the greatest luminaries of Europe 
for genius and learning. He was equally 
distinguished. in literature, the ancient clas- 
sics, jurisprudence, diplomacy, and theology. 
Indeed, there was hardly a branch of science 
or department of learning in which he did 
not seem to be an expert, while he never 
touched a subject but to adorn it, or ex- 
pressed an opinion to which others might 
not thoughtfully and profitably attend. 

Grotius early became identified with the 
Arminian movement, and, accordingly, with 
Episcopius, Barneveld, Hoogarbetz, and 
many others, after the session of the famous 
Synod of Dort suffered deeply on behalf of 
the good cause. Most of his later years 
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were spent in Paris, though for certain in- 
tervals he dwelt also at other European cap- 
itals. It is highly probable that most of 
our readers are familiar with the story of 
the imprisonment of Grotius, and the ro- 
mantic circumstances of his escape. Having 
been arrested by Prince Maurice, the Cal- 
vinistic usurper of the Netherland govern- 
ment, most unworthy representative of go 
noble a sire, for the crime of defending and 
supporting the principle of religious tolera- 
tion, he was by him condemned, first to 
death, and then to perpetual imprisonment. 
He was committed to the casthe of Loeven- 
stein, a prison situated on an island formed 
by the Waal and the Meuse. His own fa- 
ther was denied the privilege of seeing him, 
but his devoted wife at length obtained per- 
mission to share his fate, and with her soci- 
ety and in close habits of study he found 
his prison a by no means intolerable home. 
After nearly two years’ imprisonment— 
during which period he prepared his cele- 
brated annotations on the Gospels—the es- 
cape of Grotius from his confinement. was 
effected through the wit and address of his 
wife. It had been her practice to receive 
and to send away books on behalf of her 
husband, in a great chest; and observing 
that after a time the guards neglected to ex- 
amine it in its passage to and fro, she finally 
inclosed her husband therein, and had him 
thus sliipped to the main-land. The passage 
was stormy, and the poor man, in his ex- 
tremely narrow and uncomfortable quarters, 
suffered the most intense torture. The 
stratagem, however, proved a complete suc- 
cess, and in the disguise of a mason, he 
finally made good his escape to Antwerp, 
where, not long after, he was rejoined by his 
faithful wife. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE, 


THE General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for 1880, the eighteenth 
held since its constitution as a delegated body, 
met in the city of Cincinnati on the first day of 
May, and adjourned on the 28th, after a ses- 
sion of just four weeks. As compared with 
preceding General Conferences (except that of 
eight years before) this was a very numerous 
body, and yet the time of its session was some- 
what less than the average. The following 
table presents in detail some important facts 
respecting this body at its several sessions : 





Place. Number of Members. | Time of Session. 





New York, 
Baltimore, 
Baltimore, 


88 |May 1 to 22 
May 1 to 24 
May 1 to 27 


Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, 
saltimore, 
New York, 


May 1 to 29 
May 1to 24 
May | to 28 
May 1 to 37 
May lto June 3 
May 1 toJune10 
May | to June l 


*ittsburg, 
5 May 1 to June 1 
May | to June 3 
222 |May 1 to June 4 
May 1 to May 27 
43 |May 1 to June 1 


2 
omy tt 421 |May 1 to June4 
355 |May 1 to May 31 


Ministers, 222 
393 |May 1 to May 28 


oston, 
ndianapolis, 


uffalo. 








Phi a, 3. 2. 
Lah aucipiia, 
Chicago, 
Brooklyn, 








Baltimore, Laymen, 133 


Ministers, 246 
Laymen, 147 











Cincinnati, 





There were ninety-five annual conferences 
(seven of them in foreign lands) represented 
in the General Conference of 1880. 

Most of these sessions have been remarkable 
severally for some chief point of interest then 
commanding attention. That of 1812 was 
principally constructive, settling the forms 
and order of the Discipline of the Church and 
its modes of administration. In 1816 the ptesid- 
ing elder question began to be discussed, and 
that continued to be a chief point of interest 
during next two sessions. In 1828 the “ Radi- 
cal” movement (so-called) in favor of lay 
representation, and certain modification of the 
episcopacy excited a good deal of interest, but 
was decidedly disfavored. The General Con- 





ference of 1836 was somewhat affected by the 
“abolition” movement, then beginning to be 
felt all over the land, and strong repressive 
measures were adopted to prevent its gaining 
ground in the Church ; and that of 1840 was 
largely uffected by the same influences and 
subject to the same ruling spirit. The session 
of 1844 is memorable for ils action respecting 
Bishop Andrew and the adoption of measures 
that resulted in the division of the Church, 
and the establishment at length of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, to undo which 
as far as possible and to guard against its evil 
results was the chief business in 1848. The 
session of 1852 was not much disturbed by 
questions of either polity or administration, 
and it seems to have been much more construc- 
tive and administrative than reformatory, and 
the same was the case in 1856, though the 
rising anti-slaveryism of the Church was felt 
in it as a disturbing presence. In 1860 that 
sentiment asserted itself in great force and 
effected a strong declaration against all proper 
slave-holding as morally wrong. ‘The session 
of 1864 was held during the pendency of the 
War of the Rebellion, and was especially dis- 
tinguished for its intense loyally to the gov- 
ernment and its opposition to slavery. In 
1868 the lay delegation movement was a sul. 
ject of chief interest with which the progress 
of the work in the South divided the attention 
of the body ; and in 1872 lay delegates were ad- 
mitted, and the asperities of feeling between 
the two sections having somewhat abated, in- 
cipient measures were adopted for the estab- 
lishment of fraternal relations with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South. In 1876 the 
presiding elder question again came to the 
front, and was left still unsettled to plague 
still later times. 

The composition of the late General Confer- 
ence is not without its interests. Of the min- 
isterinl delegates one hundred and twelve were 
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presiding elders, and ninety-five - pastors, 
though of these latter a considerable pro- 
portion were presiding elders when elected. 
Twenty-two were college officers and teachers, 
and fifteen General Conference officers. It 
‘does not appear from the record that there 
was among the delegates a single superan- 
nuated or supernumerary minister. The 
principal business callings of the lay delegates 
were, merchants (27), lawyers (26), manufac- 
turers (21), bankers (15), farmers (12), phy- 
sicians and teachers (each 8), mechanics (5) 
and other pursuits in smaller numbers. There 
were in the body thirty-six colored delegates, 
and one Hindoo; one Chinaman had been 
elected, but did not show himself. There was 
one delegate each (ministerial) from Germany, 
Norway. Sweden, Liberia (Africa), and Foo- 
Chow (China), and two each (one ministerial 
and one lay), from North India and South 
India. Of the delegates to the General Con- 
ference of 1876 only about seventy appeared 
again in 1880, though with them were about 
an equal number who had belonged to earlier 
General Conferences. And yet the latest was 
constituted, as to more than half its members, 
of entirely new men, most of them, therefore, 
unacquainted with each other, and generally 
unused to the methods of transacting the 
business of such a body—the effects of which 
were very clearly seen in the progress of the 
session. © 

The physical condition and environments of 
the body were not altogether felicitous, and 
that state of the case evidently exerted a dam- 
aging influence upon its morale and affected 
unfavorably its proceedings and results. The 
place of the session—Pike’s Opera House—is 
to the last degree ill-adapted to such a pur- 
pose. A theater is constructed with the un- 
derstanding that the occupants of the seats 
shall be simply spectators and that only the 
singe is to be seen or heard from; but for 
purposes of deliberation the members of the 
body must be able to speak from their seats, 
and in order to be heard to advantage they 
must be seen by each other. Accordingly a 
theater or opera house is about the worst 
possible place for the session of a deliberative 
body. The value of proceedings had among 
such conditions can not fail to be injured by 
them. Less work can be done and less satis- 
factory results reached among such unfavor- 
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ahle surroundings than in other and better 
conditions, 7 

The last three sessions of the General Con- 
ference have been held in buildings of this 
objectionable character, of which, however, that 
last used was altogether the most unsuitable. 
Four hundred full-grown men cooped up in a 
compactly seated theater which allowed no 
surplus space for unusual breadth of body, or 
spread of the elbows, or for any undue reach of 
the thigh-bones, where during protracted ses- 
sions for successive weeks the same, prim, 
upright position must be maintained, would 
not probably be found in the best possible con- 
dition for wise and deliberate action re- 
specting the highest and most sacred subjects. 
It may not be amiss to suggest that for future 
General Conferences other and better arrange- 
ments should be made, which may be done 
with but little if any increase.of expense even 
if a temporary rink were provided; and in 
such a case it might be well to consult the 
comfort and convenience of the body rather 
than the pleasure of the spectators, to whose 
demands it is quite possible to sacrifice the 
real purposes for which such assemblies are 
held. 

Of the eighteen successiye sessions of the 
delegated General Conferences only the first 
and second ones (1812 and 1816) sat less than 
four weeks, the time occupied by the last; 
although this, as compared to those, comprised 
four times as many delegates in attendance 
requiring a corresponding extension of its 
time for action, even without making any 
account of the vastly augmented amount of 
business that demanded the attention of the 
last named body. It is quite evident, there- 
fore, that either the one hundred men of 1812 
and 1816 were sadly inefficient or culpably 
dilatory in their work, or else that the four 
hundred of 1880 were miracles of effectiveness 
if, indeed, they performed all the work that 
needed to be done, and at last adjourned only 
because there was no further need of their 
services. Probably the methods of transact- 
ing business are now better and more expedi- 
tious than was formerly the case, though in 
all such grave and weighty transactions time 
itself is an important element. On the other 
hand it is well-known that the time required 
for safe and effective work in such a body is 
increased about in the same proportion in 
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which the number of the body is enlarged. If 
then the one. hundred members of the early 
General Conference found need to sit twenty 
or more days, the four hundred of the present 
year would need not less than three months to 
do the same work equally carefully. Add 
to all this the furthur all-important considera- 
tion that the amount of business requiring 
the careful attention of the General Confer- 
ence has quadrupled since 1820, and then the 
conclusion seems to be irrrsistible that much 
of the business that legitimately required the 
consideration and action of the body recently 
in session must have been done hastily and 
without due deliberation, or else it was left 
altogether undone. There is altogether too 
much grounds for suspecting that both of 
these disagreeable allernatives must be ac- 
cepted as not altogether unjust. Undue haste 
and pressure to reach the end has become dan- 
gerously characteristic of recent General Con- 
ferences. Congress is in session fully half of 
the time, and yet the public business suffers 
for want of attention. Our State legislatures 
sit from two to four months each year, the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 


siis annually about three weeks, or twelve 
weeks in four years, and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church triennally about twenty work- 
ing days, after having the business of the 
convention very thoroughly prepared before 
the session, so that but very little committee 


work has to be done. But the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, of twice or three times the size 
of either of these, and because of its mere cen- 
tralized form of organization having a larger 
proportion of business for the General Confer- 
ence to do, devotes less than a month’s labor 
once in four years, about six days to each 
year, to all its vast and complicated connec- 
ional interests. Certainly, then, there must 
be a strange waste of time and labor on the 
part of others or else an undue haste and great 
inconsiderateness of proceeding in ours. 

The ideal of the General Conference is, that 
in its composition it is especially a represent- 
ative body, and in its action eminently delib- 
erative; but both these conditions are very far 
from being completely realized, In respect to 
the former, the ministerial delegates are form- 
ally the representatives of their constituents, 
the annual conferences; but, in fact, they very 
imperfectly represent the opinions of ecclesi- 
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astico-political preferences of those by whom 
they are elected. Men are sent to the General 
Conference chiefly from personal considera- 
tions. A leading man in his conference is 
pretty sure to be chosen, without regard to his 
views in respect to questions of pulity or ad- © 
ministration, and not unfrequently two men of 
widely differing positions are chosen by the 
same constituency. In some of the confer- 
ences certain men are almost sure to be elected, 
though possibly they may not be in harmony 
with most of the body on certain pending 
questions of great interest. It will be seen 
that the presiding elders are sent to General 
Conference quite beyond their numerical pro- 
portion, and no doubt very much beyond their 
relative personal claims; and so it happens, in 
fact, that the power which makes presiding 
elders, in so doing, effectually, however, with- 
out design, or conscious intent, puts them in 
the way to be elected to General Conference. 
In an important sense, therefore, that large 
portion of the ministerial delegates are repre- 
sentatives of the episcopacy ; nor would it be 
a violent presumption to expect that, having 
so come into their places, they afterwards, 
practically, remember their obligations for 
the favor received. The lay delegates are 
not even formally the representatives of 
any body, and clearly not in respect to the 
great body of the laity of the Church, who 
have no voice directly or remotely in their 
selection. They are chosen by the electoral 
conferences, whose members sre named by the 
quarterly conferences, which last bodies, it is 
well known, are made up of persons appointed 
by the pastor, either absolutely or with the 
concurrence of the members of that body. 
Like the ministers, the lay delegates are 
selected chiefly for personal reasons; and 
though, probably, they generally and pretty 
fairly represent the views and wishes of the 
Churches and individuals of their proper 
localities; yet, if so, this is only accidental 
and entirely informal. While, therefore, it 
may be granted that the General Conference 
very fairly represents the opinions and pref- 
erences of the whole Church, that result is 
reached through the individual characters of 
its members, much more than by virtue 
of the method of their selection. Because 
there are no clearly defined parties among 
us, all who are truly of the Church, and 
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devoted to its interests, are, as such, repre- 
sentative men. 

Respecting the claim that the General Con- 
ference is a deliberative body, the case is much 
less satisfactorily made out. True, the pri- 
mary design of such an assembly is deliber- 
ation, and some pretense in that direction is 
all the time kept up; but the facts of the 
case amount to very little more than a pre- 
tense. Real deliberation, the “careful dis- 
cussion and examination of the reasons for 
and against a measure proposed to be adopted 
or enacted, finds very little place in the pro- 
ceedings of that body; nor does it, indeed, 
seem to be practicable. So large a collection 
of men brought suddenly together, wholly un- 
used to act together, and most of them unac- 
customed to every thing of the kind, can 
only, after x good degree of training, which 
itself requires time, engage intelligently and 
effectively in deliberative proceedings. ‘The 
discussion and examination of such subjects 
us naturally come before the General Confer- 
ence, supposes that some members of the body 
are properly informed respecting them, while 
others are not, and the discussions are de- 
signed to afford to all alike the opportunity 


to be so informed, that they may vote under- 
standingly. But an adequate elucidation of 
almost any of the great questions to be de- 
cided requires more time than can be allowed 
to any speaker, and, accordingly, the rules of 
the body, themselves made necessary by its 
conditions, directly and effectually preclude 


deliberation. Even in the committees the 
same evils prevail, only in « mitigated de- 
gree, and their reports crudely and hastily 
formulated, when presented to the body for 
its deliberation and determination, must be 
still more hastily passed over and voted upon 
by men who can not by any possibility duly 
appreciate the purport of their own actions, 
The dangerous character of the General Con- 
ference, which all must feel who consider its 
actions, is found much less in its form and 
composition than in its methods, and espe- 
cially in the headlong speed with which it 
rushes over the most difficult and delicate 
legislative and administrative problems. “ ‘To 
lay on the table,” or to “ postpone indefi- 
nitely,” or to order the “ previous question,” 
may seem to be shrewd parliamentary tac- 
tics; more frequently, however, they are the 


points. 
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expressions of superficial and self-conceited 
recklessness. ; 

The record of the doings, and the omissions 
of the late General Conference has gone to the 
public, and we are not disposed to restate it, 
The time has gone by to repeat it as news, and 
it is yet too soon to re-examine it, in the clear 
light of its own historical oulcome. And yet 
we may glance hastily at some of its salient 
The conference was remarkable at 
once for its extreme cautiousness at some 
points, and its wild disregard of certain gen- 
eral principles which underlie all written laws, 
and over which legislatures have no right of 
action—for no assumption of such a body 
could be more dangerous than that ils power 
is limited only by its own will. Two cases of 
this class occurred, both of them in the re- 
vised code—which is a decided improvement 
over its former self—affecting the tenure of 
membership in the Church, and in the annual 
conference, in respect to both of which was im- 
plicated the monstrous assumption that the 
law-making power can, at ils pleasure, change 
the conditions and tenure of Church member- 
ship. It was proposed, and actually passed 
into a law, but afterwards stricken out on 
reconsideration, that for refusing to “ contrib- 
ule according to his ability, to support,” not 
the Gospel, but “the minister,” which fact 
should be ascertained by a regular form of 
trial, a member might be expelled from the 
Church, ‘This was not only to institute a new 
condition of membership, and to make the 
law retroactive, but also to adopt some of the 
most odious abuses of the Church of Rome; 
and, in fact, to set x money price upon the most 
sacred offices of the Church. The monstrous- 
ness of this action induced some of those who 
had voted for it to move for a reconsideration, 
when it was stricken out, but still against the 
votes of a large minority. The other case, 
which not only passed, but is now the law of 
the Church, empowers the annual conference 
to remove from the position and standing of a 
traveling preacher any one of its members 
who may be adjudged, not after a proper trial, 
but by a vole of the conference, and there- 
fore without appeal, to have become “so une 
acceptable (/), inefficient, or secular, as to be no 
longer useful in his work.” This action prac- 
tically ignores and denies the continuous right 
of a member of an annual conference to his 
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position, and makes him a simple “ tenanf-at- 
will,” holding his place by gufferance, and lia- 
ble at any time to be excluded without any judi- 
cial process, simply by the votes of the body. 

The tenacity with which obsolete forms and 
provisions are held on to was exhibited in the 
refusal, first in committee, and afterwards in 
the conference, to provide for striking out of 
the-General Rules the item forbidding “ the 
putting on of gold and costly apparel” and 
while probably three-fourths of those present 
actually were wearing gold at the time. Yet 
a majority chose to continue to say of this, 
among other things, “all these we know that 
his Spirit writes on truly awakened hearts,” 
And further to declare, “If there be any 
among us, who habitually break any 
of them, if he repent not, he hath no 
more place among us.” Until the attempt 
was made for its removal, that rule was sim- 
ply dead matter in the Discipline, but the 
formal vote to continue it therein vests it 
with new life. So in that most solemn and 
searching ordeal to which every candidate for 
admission into the traveling ministry is sub- 
jected, and which, if it is not a solemn farce, 
is a most sacred and binding consecration of 
one’s whole life xnd conduct to God and his 
Church, in the first place, though it is known 
that the practice of fasting, as an ordinary 
religious duty, has become almost entirely 
obsolete in all Protestant Christendom, and 
is, with but few exceptions, disused by both 
our minisiry and laity, yet, when it was 
proposed to cease to require all candidates 
for the ministry solemnly to vow, before God’s 
altar, that they will “recommend fasting or 
abstinence, both by precept and example,” a 
majority voted that they must so vow, though 
nobody expects them to keep the promise then 
and there to be made. And then, as if it was 
not enough to continue to repeat the forms 
that have come down from the fathers, though 
confessedly disused in practice, the new and 
relatively frivolous pledge not to use, or mis- 
use, tobacco is hereafter to be exacted among 
the solemn and soul-searching promises of 
that sacred hour. Respecting the undesira- 
bleness of the forbidden practice, we have 
shown our faith by our works; but so long as 
the bishop that propounds the question may 
be an habitual tobacco user, and also a large 
portion of the conference before whom the 
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pledge is exacted, it seems to be but little bet- 
ter than trifling to require such «a pledge of 
the candidate. 

On the “woman” question the action was, 
in some of the details, apparently progressive, 
though on the whole decidedly conservative. 
Hereafter women may be regularly appointed 
to the offices of stewards, class-leaders, and 
Sunday-school superintendents; and as these 
are in some cases the only members of the 
quarterly conferences, it may happen that 
some presiding elder will find himself at the 
head of a company of women, licensing 
preachers, and recommending them for or- 
dination or for admission into the traveling 
ministry; while, by another act of the same 
body it is determined that a woman can not 
become a “preacher,” in the sense of the 
Discipline. 

A plan for the introduction of lay delegates 
into the nnnual conferences, carefully pre- 
pared in committee, and discussed with un- 
usual fullness in conference, was at last de- 
feated , largely through the opposition of the 
lay members. A scheme for dividing the Gen- 
eral Conference into two chambers, made up 
respectively of the ministerial and the lay 
delegates, which came from an able select 
committee, recommended with almost abso- 
lute unanimity, was, after a brief discussion, 
defeated by a decided majority, which, proba- 
bly, fuller discussion, and more mature con- 
sideration, would have increased rather than 
reversed. Remanding the work in the sparsely 
settled regions of the Rocky Mountains, parts 
of which had been erected into annual con- 
ferences, back into the condition of mission 
districts, to be administered 2s are foreign 
missions, was an action clearly shown by ex- 
perience to be necessary for both safety and 
economy. The subject of the relations of the 
conferences that have been organized in foreign 
lands to. the home Church was brought before 
the conference, and largely discussed in com- 
mittee, but almost nothing final and definite. 
was effected. It appears from the develop- 
ments made that there is in nearly all of 
those bodies a steady tendency towards au- 
tonomy and independence, which, however, 
is retarded both from a sense of attachment 
to the mother Church, and of need of its 
counsels and directions, and also by the fear 
that such a severance might diminish or en- 
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tirely cut off the pecuniary aid received from 
the latter. It seemed, however, that while 
organic autonomy will almost certainly result 
from the growth and enlargement of the work 
in those distant fields, the time for such a 
severance should not be hurried, but be left 
to come about by the natural course of events. 

The action of the conference respecting the 
publishing interests of the Church was in some 
respects intensely conservative, and in others 
it was altogether revolutionary. Hitherto the 
Book Concern has been.administered somewhat 
in a missionary spirit, having for its intent 
the preparation and diffusion of wholesome 
religious reading among the people, but mak- 
ing its financial affairs secondary in impor- 
tance, and to be regarded principally as a 
means to the chief end for which the Concern 
is maintained. And accordingly many things 
have continued to be published that were 
known to be pecuniarily unprofitable—their 
moral and religious results justify the finan- 
cial loss incurred. The new policy (only par- 
tially brought into practical effect) attempts to 
subject the management of the Concern to 
“business principles,” so that whatever does 
“not pay in dollars and cents must be aban- 
doned. That a change of policy in that direc- 
tion has been needed we have long believed, 
and have been roundly rated for so declaring; 
but like many another reformation, the change 
in this case was taken in hand rather violently, 
and an end good in itself was so pursued that 
there was danger of harm being done by the 
violence and the unskillfulness of the methods 
used. Under this new rule of administration 
both the magazines (English), published by 
the western house, were ordered to be discon- 
tinued—an arrangement to which we did not 
object, having become fully satisfied that the 
principles and plans adopted and followed in 
their publication could result only in failure. 

The Africo-American element in thé confer- 
ence, as is usually the case with that element 
every-where, seemed to be a disturbing force in 


the body, and in nearly every instance it came. 


off second in the conflict. In the organization 
of the conference and the committees no col- 
ored man was elevated above the common 
level. The exclusive devotion of the fnnds of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society to colored schools, 
ordered by former General Conferences, was so 
modified that white schools may also share in 
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them — possibly receive the “lion’s share.” 
The action in respect to the election of a col- 
ored bishop was not at all assuring to the hopes 
of those who had asked for it. No one doubts 
that colored men are just as eligible, in law, to 
that office as are white men; and yet nobody 
believes that in any supposable contingency a 
colored man could be chosen to that position, 
in the ordinary course of an election. The 
plea put forth that to elect a colored man, as 
such, to the office of a bishop, would be a 
wrong because it would recognize and indorse 
race distinctions in the Church comes alto- 
gether too late to be available in this case, since 
all over the old slave-holding region, and some- 
what beyond, there are two sets of annual con- 
ferences covering the same area, which are 
separated from each other strictly by the “ eolor 
line.” And since the colored people must thus 
dwell by themselves, having, except a bishop, 
all their own Church orders and officers, why, 
it may be asked, not grant them this one also? 
But here as elsewhere, with their race, that 
class of our Church members and ministers 
must be content to “ wait a little longer,” and 
to abide their time, which; though long a com- 
ing, is pretty sure to come at length; and 
though their claim to a just recognition may 
seem to be “indefinitely postponed,” in the 
language of one of that race, “the negro will 
not be postponed.” It only remains for the 
colored people of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to abide faithfully in their positions, 
steadfastly refusing to listen to any who would 
alienate them, and improving all their oppor- 
tunities, and as surely as God is just and the 
right is destined to prevail, their proper recog- 
nition in the Church will come at length. 
While we fully believe that our Church has 
lost a glorious opportunity by refusing to go 
forward in the way indicated by Providence, 
we do not surrender our faith that even that 
error will be corrected in form, and that our 
five millions of native American Protestants 
“of African descent,” of whom more than two 
hundred thousand are of our own communion, 
and twice that number might be had by wise 
treatment, will yet receive what is just and 
equal at our hands. During the life-time of 
the present and the next succeeding generation 
they will continue to be a separate class; and 
yet the highest interests of both themselves 
and the whites require that they shall be part 
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and parcel of our common Church organiza- 
tion, and, as such, they should share in all its 
honors and responsibilities. 

As a general statement of some leading 
facts in the case we insert with approval a 
paragraph clipped from the Central Christian 
Advocate: 

There were matters of great interest in reports 
of the standing committees which failed to get 
consideration on accountof the too early adjourn- 
ment, Fora while it seemed as if the confer- 
ence would have the grace and courage to remain 
and complete the work prepared for it by the 
committees. But so much time was rpent on 
questions of order and minor matters that im- 
portant matters were crowded out. It would 
have been much more satisfactory had the con- 
ference taken up some of the questions and 
clearly. indicated its position in regard to them. 
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Others were passed in tuo great haste, and had 
no adequate discussion. ‘There were matters 
presented by the committees on Missions, on 
the Itinerancy, on Revisals, on the Episcopacy, 
that had no hearing at all, or were passed over 
with inconsiderate haste. And there was alto- 
gether too great a display of parliamentary tac 
tics. We hazard the assertion that more time 
was spent over questions of order than in the 
discussion of the most important matters. Never 
before, perhaps, did the committees do their 
work so thoroughly. The debates in the com- 
mittees on the Episcopacy, Missions, Book Con- 
cern, and Itinerancy were abler than those on 
the conference floor, and at times gained the 
attention of many visitors. Iad the conference 
remained in session two days longer every re- _ 
port might have been disposed of satisfactorily. 
There ought to be an understanding that this 
shall not occur again. 
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Norway.—This land of the North has sel- 
dom attracted American travelers, but the few 
who have gone thither have always been en- 
thusiastic. Here is what a recent visitor has 


to say of it: “ Not a land flowing with milk 
and honey. Not a land of olive- yards and 
vineyards, of southern skies and effeminate 
luxuriance, of Spanish dances and Italian ser- 
enades, of soft intrigues and quick revenges 


that wait upon life itself. Not a land of fra- 
grant breezes, where the nightingale sings to 
its mate, while the moon, with her train of 
satellites, in stately dignity rises in the dark- 
blue dome, bathing the earth in a silvery 
flood, the while lovers pace romantic ruins 
washed by a broad flowing Rhine, or a sterner 
Danube, or linger in the bowers on the banks 
of the soft, blue waters of a Moselle—lovers 
whose lips are silent for a bliss that is filling 
their hearts with an emotion for which an 
eternity would be too short, and life, alas, 
often proves but too long. Not this. But a 
land of eternal snows, whose mountain-tops 
are fraught with a mystery of a silence that 
is never broken, where the foot of man never 
falls; of gigantic icebergs, of rushing streams, 
of grand water-falls, and mighty cataracts that 
seem to increase and multiply as you progress 
through the country. A land which owes 
every thing to nature, and nothing to man; 
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where ruins are not, and the nightingale’s 
song is unheard, and bowers of roses may be 
read about but scarcely seen. A land scantily 
peopled, but peopled by men and women. hon- 
est and fearless, simple and genuine, frank and 
hospitable, until a day will come when mix- 
ture with the world, which seeks them more 
and more every year, may give the faults of 
that world, and take from them their best 
heritage—a single, a simple faith, an upright- 
ness of purpose rare as beautiful, alter six 
thousand years of leveling. A land where 
railroads are scarce, and traveling is long and 
Jaborious, but very pleasant. A land not pam- 
pered by the refined luxury of the age, the 
squandering of wealth in pomp and vanity, 
purple and fine linen. But a land of stern 
realities, where wealth is rare, and each man’s 
inheritance is labor and toil. A land with 
bright, bracing air; a land that reminds us, in 
a measure, of that city that has no founda- 
tions, where there is ‘no night ;’ for here, dur- 
ing some portions of the year, the sun never 
sets, and darkness falls not.” 


Dogs France Want ANOTHER WAR ?--Not 
if we may trust the words and judgment of the 
men who now lead the young republic. The 
Paris correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse 
(Vienna) has had a most interesting talk with 
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the French premier, during which the ques- 
tion was put: “Is your country still thinking 
of « war of revenge?” “ War!” exclaimed M. 
de Freycinet. “Never! True, I did my duty 
during that unfortunate campaign. But it is 
precisely because I saw it face to face; be- 
cause I felt the enormous sacrifices it had cost 
the country, that there is no more passionate 
adversary of war than myself. France must 
be in a position to defend herself, but she will 
never enter upon another war; never, so long 
as I remain at the helm. But,” he continued, 
“Frenchmen can not be blamed for a feeling 
of vengeance, which is a manly sentiment, ac- 
cording to Jacob Grimm. All that we have 
to consider is how revenge can agree with a 
sound policy, and feelings with reason. Usu- 
ally, they agree very badly, or not at all. Woe 
be to reason when it does not find a firm ally 
in the feelings! This France has found in 
compulsory military service. Since the well- 
to-do bourgeois is no longer able to buy out 
his son from the service, « spirit of peace has 
entered every home and every heart.” 


Dynastic TREES IN CHInA.—The Chinese 
are accustomed to associate the fortunes of 
their reigning families with the lives of trees, 
and each dynasty has a special tree dedicated 
to it. The duration of the dynasty is held to 
be indissolubly bound up with the existence 
of the tree, and inspection is frequently made 
of the latter, in order to ascertain from its 
condition the reigning sovereign’s prospect. 
The appearance of the tree is expected to fur- 
nish incontestable proof of the true state of 
the empire. It is impossible to assign an or- 
igin to this superstition, which is of great 
antiquity; but, to go no further back than 
the fifteenth century, Yourgloh, the third of 
the Ming rulers, planted a fir tree, which 
endured until the overthrow, two hundred 
and fifty years afterward, of his descendants 
by the Manchus. The story is told that 
Hwan-Tsung, the last of the Ming emperors, 
hung himself upon this very tree, after hav- 
ing killed his wives and children, rather than 
submit to the victorious Manchu general, 
Taitsong. This tree, known as the Wry-necked 
Fir, was then chained up by order of Chuntche, 
the first emperor of the existing imperial line ; 
and although fallen to the ground, its remains, 
with the chain round them, are still shown. 





As if in revenge for the unfortunate Mings, 
the popular fancy has evolved another super- 
stition out of Chuntche’s act, and it now passes 
as a current belief that if the chain were to be 
remove:l from the fallen trunk, some terrible 
catastrophe would happen to the Manchus, 
The Tsing dynasty is.also not without its own 
peculiar tree, which was planted by Chuntche 
in the court-yard of a temple at ‘l'an-chessu, 
near Pekin. So long as this tree exists, so 
long, it is asserted, will the Manchus remain 
supreme; and there are those who contend 
that the future before the ruler may be di- 
vined from its condition. The latest accounts 
are to the effect that this tree, which is of the 
white nut species, and which has already at- 
tained the repectable age of two centuries and 


a quarter, shows most striking signs of re- . 


newed vitality. 


A Russtan MAn OF ENTERPRISE. — The 
millionaire, Nicoli Ivanovitch Putiloff, who 
died « few days ago at St. Petersburg, was, in 
many respects, an excellent representative of 
a class of men indigenous to Russia. Up to 
the outbreak of the Crimean War he was sim- 
ply a naval officer, devoted to his profession, 
but, at the same time, on the lookout for any 
short cut that might lead to fortune. The ar- 
rival of the allied fleet in the Baltic afforded 
him the chance he had long been waiting for. 
He obtained the contract for the construction 
of the gunboats that subsequently tried the 
temper of England so sorely, and within a 
couple of years had turned out at Cronstadt, 
by means of an elaborate system of piece- 
work, eighty-one gunboats and corvettes, pro- 
vided with an aggregate of 10,000 horse-power, 
and armed with 297 guns of the largest cali- 
ber. After the war was over he went north 
and built three iron rolling-mills, worked by 
water-power, obtaining from the Finnish Gov- 
ernment 2 mining monopoly over an area en- 
closing 385 lakes and 40,000 square miles. 
Transferring these to a company, he started 
with Obouchoff the huge “ Obouchoff Steel 
Works” at St. Petersburg, and after receiving 
a large sum of money in the shape of subsidies, 
he sold the concern to the war department 
in 1873, by whose exertions half a dozen big 
guns have been turned out at a cost estimated 
by the Novosti the other day at a million and 
a half sterling. Putiloff’s next enterprise was 
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the iron rolling-mills bearing his name, at the 
mouth of the Neva, where 5,000 men are em- 
ployed and £640,000, besides 1,000 railway 
wagons. ‘This little business was converted 
into a joint-stock concern four or five years 
ago, when Putiloff secured the contract for 
constructing the great sea canal from Cron- 
stadt to St. Petersburg. Of the 7,500,000 rou- 
bles voted for the project, a large proportion 
is said to have already passed into the pockets 
of Putiloff and the government officials with- 
out either having done any thing to show for 
it. The Finnish rolling-mills long ago col- 
lapsed, the Obouchoff Steel Works is a by- 
word for a gigantic government job, the smash 
of the Putiloff Works is daily expected, and 
it is believed that the colossal fortune of Pu- 
tiloff himself, ravaged by extravagance, will 
be found to be in as rotten a condition as the 
great sea canal scheme at St. Petersburg. 


BroGRAPHIES BY ForEIGN Wrirers.—We 
should not be surprised if the French “ Life of 
Mozart,” written by M. Victor Wilder, the 
well-known littérateur, and published a few 
weeks ago, were found to be upon the whole 
the most satisfactory biographical record of 
the great German composer, and this, in spite 
of the voluminous works compiled by his own 
countrymen, The fact is less surprising and 
less rare than would appear at first sight. 
Germans willingly admit that the best biog- 
raphy of Geethe is that by G. H. Lewes, and 
some Englishmen are polite enough to return 
a similar compliment to Professor Elze’s “ Life 
of Byron.” And there is, indeed, no doubt 
that a foreigner has material advantages over 
one who stands to his hero in the position of 
an admiring countryman, and who from na- 
tional and perhaps personal predilections is 
unable to distinguish between facts and mere 
local interest, and of general and permanent 
importance. It is, indeed, this last - named 
circumstance which makes the German biog- 
raphies of Mozart so unsatisfactory. Nissen, 
the author of the first book worthy of such 
a name, was a Danish diplomatist, who mar- 
ried Mozart’s widow, in order, it has been sur- 
mised, to become possessed of the materials 
for his work, which is accordingly full of let- 
ters and other valuable information, unfortu- 
nately ill arranged, and not always correctly 
dated. As a source of original information, 
his book, however, is, or at least was, of a 
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certain value, till it was superseded by the 
celebrated work of Otto Jahn. But in spite 
of his zeal and his ability, Jahn also has failed 
to give us any thing like a picture or a tangi- 
ble idea of Mozart, the man and the artist. 


Monte Cassino, Past AND PRESENT.—The 
time was when the Benedictine monastery at 
Monte Cassino was the richest in Europe. Its 
abbot was the first baron of the kingdom of 
Naples, and the administrator of a diocese 
composed of thirty-seven parishes. Among its 
dependencies were four bishoprics, two prin- 
Cipalities, twenty countships, 250 castles, 440 
towns, 1,300 tracts of land, and 1,662 churches. 
At the close of the sixteenth century its rev- 
enues were valued at 500,000 ducats. To-day 
the monks of Monte Cassino have hardly 
enough to live. Their pensions from the 
Italian Government amount to the small 
sum of thirty francs 1 month, paper Italian 
francs, and equivalent to less than $6. 


PoVERTY IN THE VATICAN-—The lady to 
whom young Pecci, the pope’s nephew, was 
recently married, is the daughter of a rich 
Roman merchant. Being unable to obtain 
from his father the means necessary to set up 
an establishment befitting such a bride, the 
young man applied to his uncle. All that the 
pope could do for him was to give him 25,000 
franes, and this sum he was obliged to borrow. 
Much talk was made in Rome of the meagre- 
ness of this provision, and when Leo heard 
the current gossip on the subject, he replied 
that he was truly sorry he could do no more, 
but matters with him were in a position such 
that he never had enough in the house for the 
needs of the day. 


AnoTHer British Jos.—Such is the ap- 
parently assumed protectorate over Persia. It 
is amusing to see these two politicians, Gorts- 
chakoff and Beaconsfield, eye each other. No 
cat ever watched mouse half so closely as 
Johnny Bull is watching Dame Russia. But 
what shall come of it all? ‘Turkestan has 
fallen a prey to General Kauffman, and Merv 
is threatened by his advance force. Afghan- 
istan must prove only a temporary and rather 
dangerous stopping-place, for the English sol- 
diery pushed forward from India ostensibly to 
avenge an insult against the British crown, 
but really to establish a stronger border 
line, which now proves next to impossible. 
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What else, in the light of these circumstances, 
ean the permitted occupation of Herat by 
Persian troops mean than that Beaconsfield 
has encouraged the shah to this step, and 
has promised to protect him against Russian 
aggressiveness ? This Herat is a center of 
eastern trade on the western frontier of Af- 
ghanistan. It is within a few weeks’ march 
-of Mery, which lies in the neutral zone be- 
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tween Afghanistan and Bokhara, a vassal state 
of the northern power, and if the Russiang 
take Merv, the possession of Herat by an ally 
of England is a partly desirable accomplish- 
ment. The only trouble is, such vast and 
complicated undertakings may prove rather 
expensive to the British treasury, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether this last game of 
Lord Beaconsfield is worth the candle. 
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THE RUSKIN MUSEUM. 

THE museum founded by Mr. Ruskin at 
Sheffield is attracting art students not only 
from all parts of England, but from America, 
and it has become necessary to enlarge it. 
Crowded with precious stones, rare pictures, 
and valuable books, there is not much space 
for students; but Mr. Ruskin has drawn out 
a plan for the provision of a new wing, or a 
separate gallery, in which he intends to place 
a fine collection of prints and casts. The 
cost of extension is estimated at £500, which 


amount it is proposed to raise by subscrip- 


The museum ‘in course of formation 
by the St. George’s Guild, especially for the 
use of artisan students of Sheffield and its 
neighborhood, is accessible to all. Mr. Rus- 
kin says: “I am, of course, ready to receive 
subscriptions for St. George’s work from out- 
siders, whether zealous or lukewarm, in such 
amounts as they think fit. At present I con- 
ceive that the proposed enlargements of our 
museum at Sheffield are an object with which 
more frank sympathy may be hoped for 
than with the agricultural business of the 
guild ;” and that this is » correct conception 
is proved by the fact that subscriptions for the 
extension of the museum are being received 
from London and other places. “My.casts 
from St. Mark’s,” Mr. Ruskin writes, “ are 
lying in lavender, at least in tow, invisible 
and useless till I can build walls for them ; 
and I think the British public would not re- 
gret giving me the means of placing and illu- 
minating these rightly ; and, in fine, here I am 
yet for a few years, I trust, at their service; 
ready to arrange such a museum for their ar- 
tisans as they have not yet dreamed of; not 
dazzling nor overwhelming, but comfortable, 


tions. 





useful, and in such sort as smoke - cumbered 
skies may admit, though not on the outside 
otherwise decorated than with plain and eas- 
ilv-worked slabs of Derbyshire marble, with 
which I shall face the walls, making the inte- 
rior a workingman’s Bodleian library.” The 
casts are from Venice, and have been made 
under Mr. Ruskin’s own superintendency, by 
permission of the Italian Government. They 
are taken from sculptures that adorn the 
ducal palace and the cathedral of St. Mark’s, 
chiseled between the ninth and the fourteenth 
centuries, and are very valuable contributions 
to art. The new gallery will also contain a 
painting of the west front of St. Mark’s, a 
commission for which has been given by Mr. 
Ruskin, and the artist will receive £500 for 
his work. It was originally Mr. Ruskin’s in- 
tention to extend the museum at his own cost, 
but subscription-lists are now lying at the 
local works, and there is little doubt the nec- 
essary amount will be obtained without diffi- 
culty.—London Times. 


THE CARRARA MARBLE QUARRIES. 

Ir is said that of the 94,367 tons exported in 
1878 from the quarries of Carrara and Massa, 
Italy made use of 33,081, of which nearly 3,000 
were worked and carved. The marble is em- 
barked for foreign export on Italian vessels of 
small tonnage, eighty tons at most, and carried 
to Genoa and Livornia. Carrara has 387 quar- 
ries, 327 of which employ 36,050 workmen, be- 
sides 350 women and children who carry water 
to the workmen in the mountains. The es- 
tablishments where the marble is carved and 
worked employ about 650 workmen. They con- 
tain eighty - five hydraulic saw - mills, worked 
by the Carrione. In and about Carrara itself 
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there are 147 studios and an academy of fine 
arts, The wages of the workmen vary from 
one franc and eight centimes for the quarry- 
men, to four-and-a-half and six franes for the 
sculptors. The Carrara and Massa marbles are 
of several varieties, namely, statuary marble, 
veined marble, bardiglio, and pure white. The 
first quality of statuary marble costs from 300 
to 1,600 franes per cubic metre; the second 
quality costs from 250 to.550 francs; the veined 
costs from 150 to 550; the bardiglio from 190 
to 280; the first quality of clear white from 
250 to 280, and the second quality, 180. 


STRENGTH VERSUS ORNAMENT. 


THE present tendencies towards the revival 
of the English styles in the architecture of our 
dwellings, as well as in public buildings, have 
in them some dangers against which we should 
carefully guard. The temptation to exhaust 
our energies upon surface detail and ornamen- 
tation has become so strong that we are now in 
danger of sacrificing the grander and broader 
principles of architecture to the mere accesso- 
ries of this noble art. The unity of design is 
lost in the multitude of details. ‘The eye is 
confused amid the intricacies of the work ; 
the mind finds no broad expanses to give it 
rest and quiet; the grandeur of the whole is 
smothered under the incubus of the members. 
It is, therefore, with pleasure that we give the 
following statements from a paper read by Mr. 
E. Ingress Bell at a late meeting of the Arch- 
itectural Association : 

To put the main theory which I am com- 
bating to a practical test, let us apply it to 
those glorious Cistercian abbeys whose ruins 
adorn our land. The rule of their founders, 
as you know, forbade the introduction of or- 
hament, and all that carving and Hlusive im- 
agery which Mr. Ruskin says is the “all in 
all,” was conspicuous by its absence, nor were 
those precious marbles used which he says are 
the only reliable substitute. Yet successive 
generations have borne testimony to the beauty 
and impressiveness of those exquisite works. 
It is idle to dispute about mere words—whether 
this be architecture, as we understand it, or 
“frame- making.” It is the quality which 
we all should desire to emulate. What is it 
which impresses us on entering the nave of 
Canterbury or Durham or Chichester or South- 


well Minster? Not the cushioned capitals 
Vou. VIII.—12, 
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more or less rude or ornate, nor the ruder 
attempts at surface ornament in the tympana 
of the triforium arches, Before we have time 
to peer into these, be they never so lovely, the 
power and majesty of the whole work falls 
upon us like a spell, and awes us into rever- 
ence. Something, no doubt, is due to mere age, 
something to religion and mere histurical as- 
sociations. We are, nevertheless, by no means 
regardless of its general size and form. The 
“frame-making” on a large scale has done 
its work as nothing in the world besides 
could have done it, and the human mind 
is more amenable to its divine silences than 
to the eloquence of all the carving in the 
world. But we have nowadays, as the early 
leaders had not, other teachers, multitudes 
of channels in which the stream of learning 
flows, endless appeals to our intellect and to 
our heart. But amongst all the resources for 
the elevation of the human mind, and amongst 
all the appeals to our imagination, there is 
still none so potent and so sure as that afforded 
by grand and noble architecture. To this 
grandeur and nobility I submit that mere 
excellence of detail contributes only in a sec- 
ondary manner, and that in restricting our 
attention to it we run in danger of missing 
ends of immeasurably greater importance. 
May I adduce, in illustration of my general 
position, a “modern instance,” which com- 
bines great wealth of details with masterly 
grouping and general arrangement, and en- 
deavor to aksess the part played by each ele- 
ment in the general result? I refer, as you 
may guess, to the Houses of Parliament. I 
have always admired that building, and still 
think that, in spite of the hostile criticism 
with which it has been assailed, the new pal- 
ace at Wesiminster is, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory secular building which the Gothic 
revival produced. Yet one can never pass it 
without wishing that its great architect had 
left us some spaces of repose on its enriched 
fronts, some quiet pauses in the restless pa- 
gaentry of its facades. Who, for instance, would 
not wish away from the clock-tower all that 
gilding and frippery which vulgarize its sum- 
mit, reduce its apparent height, and compro- 
mise its dignity by destroying its simplicity ? 
Would not the whole structure benefit by the 
removal of half the cresting and brattishing, 
the wearisome iteration of paneled surface, 
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and the multitude of small prettiness which 
crowd every part of it from base to summit? 
As a consequence, we never quite know whether 
we like it or not. We discuss it, and argue 
about it, and hesitate to express a definite 
opinion. There is statuary and there are 
floral moldings enough in all conscience, but 
of these it can not be said that they are “ in- 
tensely observant.” Without reviving a buried 
controversy, one may safely say, that if the 
hand of Pugin appears at all in the work, it 
is in the details, and that as a composition it 
bears unmistakable marks of the genius of 
Barry. The value of the details diminishes 
every day, and we pass them by as a matter 
of course. The pretty parts of the building 
are, moreover, perishable parts, and already 
the crockets and finials are dropping away in 
decay ; the vanes are dangling in shreds about 
the pinnacles, but the artistic skill, evident in 
the general arrangement of building, as a 
whole, forms an element of permanent value, 
and as long as the river flows will appeal to 
the imagination with a force which the fluc- 
tuating fashions of the day can not disturb or 
diminish. We do regard its general form and 
size, and herein lies its real power. We are 


charmed, in spile of the interstices, by its 
varied sky-line, by its “Crown of Towers,” by 
the play of light and shade, the heightened 
chiaroscuro which the opacity of a London at- 
mosphere imparts to a building so pictur- 
esquely varied in outline and mass, and of such 


considerable extent. . . Tn‘any case we 
should keep well before us the advice of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and the examples of the 
suecessful works of our ancestors. I know, of 
course, how easy it is to prescribe and how 
difficult it isto achieve. It is something, how- 
ever, towards arriving at the goal if we feel 


sure that we are on the right road; such a 


road is to be found, I think, in the considera- 
tions I have ventured to urge on your atten- 
tion. In conclusion, I am happy in being 
able to quote « stray passage from the most 
distinguished art-critic and brilliant writer 
of the day. You will recognize the incom- 
parable style, and. you will, I hope, indorse 
the sentiment embodied. “ While it is not to 
be supposed,” he says, “ that mere size will en- 
noble a mean design, yet every increase of 
magnitude will bestow upon it a certain de- 
gree of nobleness. So that it is well to deter- 


, 
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mine at first whether the building is to be 
markedly beautiful or markedly sublime, 
and if the latter, not to be withheld by re. 
pect for smaller parts from reaching largeness 
of scale. Let the architect who has not large 
resources (and I should be tempted to add, 
also, let him who has) choose his point of 
attack, and if he choose size, let him abandon 
decoration; for unless they are concentrated, 
and numerous enough to make their concen- 
tration conspicuous, all his ornaments to- 
gether will not be worth one large stone. 
And the choice must be a decided one, and 
without compromise. It must be no question 
whether his capitals would not look better 
with a little carving; let him leave them 
huge blocks ; or whether his arches should not 
have richer archijraves; let him throw them 
a foot higher. A yard more across the naye 
will be worth more than a tessellated pave- 
ment, and another fathom of outer wall than 
an army of pinnacles.” 


ART NEWS. 


Brumidi.—It is believed that Signor Filippo 
Castaggini, of New York, will be appointed 
to carry out the unfinished work of Brumidi 
in the rotunda at Washington. He was a per- 
sonal friend of the late Signor Brumidi, who, 
before he died, expressed the wish that the 
completion of his work might be intrusted to, 
his countryman. 

Cologne Cuthedral.—W hile one party of work- 
men is busily completing the summit of the 
south tower of Cologne cathedral another party 
is equally active in renewing the foundation 
of the same tower. ‘This race between prog- 
ress and decay is going on in other parts of 
the building, so that it looks as if the cathe- 
dral, even if it does not fall into complete de- 
cay, would never be delivered from the sound 
of the mason’s chisel and stone-plane. How- 
ever, the stone roof of the north tower is now 
in place, and rises above the surrounding scaf- 
folding. 

The Tuileries—It is well known that the 
Tuileries Palace suffered terribly during the 
reign of the Commune. Just what to do with 
it has been the problem. Some have suggested 
that the ruins be permitted to remain as a re- 
minder to the Parisians of the folly of anarchy 
in government. But it seems that the com- 
mission to whom was intrusted the business 
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has unanimously decided to restore the palace, 
since this was considered less expensive than 
reconstruction. This has been done with the 
express understanding that the palace shall 
be used as a museum. M. Lefuel, the arch- 
itect in charge of the Louvre, has been di- 
rected to prepare plans and estimates. 

Musical Profits —The recent enormous ven- 
tures of the great musical associations in Bos- 
ton and Cincinnati demonstrate the fact that 
the American people will generously patron- 
ize a good thing, even when that good thing is 
of the highest classical character. It has been 
thoughtlessly remarked that high, classical 
music cxn get few listeners. This has been 
proved to bea mistake. Never in the history of 
musical entertainments has a higher key been 
struck than during the recent musical festivals 
of the East and West, and never has the pa- 
tronage been so hearty and appreciative. The 


Handel and Haydn Society of Boston at their 
recent meeting found that their treasury had 
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been benefited thirty-three hundred dollars 
during the past year ; that one thousand dol- 
lars worth of music had been added to their 
library, and five hundred dollars more in the 
treasury. The musical association of Cincin- 
nati had a very wide margin of receipts over 
expenditures—enough, it is said, to pay off 
the debt of fifteen thousand dollars on the 
great organ, and leave a pleasant nest-egg be- 
sides. 

Mr. Mason in Japan.—It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that Mr. L. W. Mason, formerly super- 
visor of music in the public schools in Boston, 
has met with a most hearty reception by the 
governmental authorities of Japan. A build- 
ing has been erected for his special use, and it 
is proposed to connect his school with the na- 
tional system of instruction. While the diffi- 
culties of his undertaking are very great, Mr. 
Mason expresses the hope that the education of 
that nation in music may be thoroughly revo- 
lutionized. 
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SupposeD CHANGES IN THE Moon.—Two 
years ago those astronomers who take especial 
interest in observing the moon, were startled 
by the announcement by a German astronomer, 
Dr. Klein, of a remarkable change on the 
lunar surface, due to the sudden formation of 
a great black crater, over three miles in diame- 
ter. This new formation was stated to have 
appeared in a comparatively open region of 
tle moon, near the great valley rill of Hy- 
ginus, A full account of the early history of 
this supposed case of a real dunar change was 
largely published at the fime. The great in- 
terest of the announcement Jay in the fact 
that, according to opinions generally held by 
astronomers, all active change on the lunar 
surface had long ago died away; though, on 
the other hand, there have been few, if any, of 
these astronomers who have devoted much 
time to study of this subject, who have not 
strongly expressed their dissent from this 
opinion. It so happened that this particular 
region of the moon has been especially well 
studied and has been frequently drawn, and 
within very recent times. it was therefore 





recognized that this reported change, if con- 
firmed, would afford a crucial confirmation of 
the view that real changes of great magnitude 
are still occurring on the lunar surface. If 
this is so, then at any moment the moon may 
present us with the opportunity of studying a 
great volcanic eruption, covering the surface 
for miles with lava and filling the surrounding 
region with clouds of ashes. Even if no vol- 
canic action were to take place, at any 
moment a grand landslip might occur, pre- 
senting » magnificent spectacle. There can 
be no-doubt that the establishment of a 
single case of lunar activity would greatly 
increase the charm and value of the study 
given our satellite. The first observation of 
this supposed new formation was made a year 
ago, but under such unfavorable circumstances 
that nothing definite could be determined. 
Every thing is now changed, and at the pres- 
ent moment it is possible to arrive at a definite 
conclusion about the remarkable formation 
first observed by Dr. Klein, and named “ Hy- 
ginus N,” by the ‘authority of the Seleno- 
graphical Society. During March and April 
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it was observed and drawn by Dr. Neison, who 
at once recognized it as a great, conspicuous 
object, which was certainly not, visible when 
he had drawn this region on many occasions 
between 1871 and 1876. Many other astrono- 
mers made drawings, all of which corres- 
ponded with each other, thus verifying. the 
necuracy of the various observations. There 
ean be, therefore, no longer any doubt about 
the actual existence in this region of great, 
black, crater-like formation, formed within the 
past few years. 


Cause or Artprry.—The mechanical causes 
of all terrestrial currents of air or winds must 
be sought for in the disturbance of atmospheric 
equlibrium produced by the unequal distribu- 
tion of solar heat on the surface of the globe. 
Solar heat must, therefore, be looked upon as 
the “primum mobile,” which originates and 
keeps in continual action the agencies which 
perpetuate the atmospheric circulation, In 
other words, the action of solar heat, combined 
with the very important modifications pro- 
duced by the rotation of the earth on its axis, 
affords a full and satisfactory explanation, at 
least in a general view, of the great systems of 
winds, The operation of this physical cause 
necessitates the general prevalence of west 
winds near the surface of the earth in the tem- 
perate zone. The great water surfaces are the 
chief sources whence the largest supply of 
moisture in the form of aqueous vapor is de- 
rived. The winds are the chief mechanical 
agents by which those vapors are wafted to 
distant points where they are condensed into 
rain or snow, dropping fertility on our fields, 
and covering our hills and mountain slopes 
with verdure. The land is directly or indi- 
rectly the agent which brings about the con- 
densation of aqueous vapor. It accomplishes 
this result, either (as in the case of winds 
carrying vapors up mountain slopes) by fore- 
ing the vapors into higher and colder regions, 
or by creating upward currents of air by the 
action of solar heat, and thus conveying the 
vapors aloft into the colder altitudes. Thus, 
in a general sense, the ocean, seas, and lakes, 
constitute a vast vapor furnishing apparatus, 
while the continents and islands constitute a 
huge condensing machine; between them a 
gigantic process of distillation is carried on, 
which waters the earth and clothes the land 
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with vegetation. Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that the great thermal influence 
emanating from the sun alone has the power 
of putting in motion this immense apparatus, 
For the western portions of our Jand the Pa- 
cific Ocean constitutes the great vapor furnish. 
ing surface; the prevailing west winds sweep 
the vapors upon the lands lying to the east of 
the ocean, and the mountain ranges furnish 
the condensing apparatus. It is evident, there- 
fore, that all aqueous phenomena of the at- 
mosphere, embracing fog, rain, and snow, may 
be rationally accounted for by attending to 
the three following considerations: The posi- 
tion of bodies of water furnishing moisture, 
the direction of the winds sweeping over them, 
and the configuration of adjacent and re- 
mote land. 


ARTIFICIAL Dr1amMonDs.—Great interest has 
been excited in England during the last few 
months by several reports of the artificial 
manufacture of the diamond. The earlier an- 
nouncements appear to have been founded on 
error, but success seems at length to have at- 
tended the labors of Mr. Hannay of Glasgow. 
The method adopted is by taking advantage 
of the affinity displayed by hydrogen for cer- 
tain metals, especially magnesium, at a very 
high temperature, forming extremely stable 
compounds with them. When carbon is by 
this means set free from a hydre-carbon in 
presence of a stable compound, containing 
nitrogen, the whole being near a red heat and 
under « very high pressure, the carbon is so 
acted on by the nitrogen compound, that it is 
obtained in the clear transparent form of the 
diamond. The carbon thus obtained is as 
hard as the natural diamond with a specific 
gravity ranging as high as three and five- 
tenths, scratching all other crystals and nov 
affecting polarized light. Mr. Hannay ob- 
tained crystals with curved faces belonging to 
the octohedral form, the diamond being the 
only substance that erystalizes in this manner. 
The crystals burn easily on thin platinum 
foil over a good blowpipe, and leave no resi- 
due, and after two days’ immersion in hydro- 
fluoric acid, they show no signs of dissolving, 
even when boiled. On heating a splinter in 
the electric arc, they burn black, a very char- 
acteristic reaction of the diamond. Mr. N.S. 
Maskelyne, F. R. 8., the keeper of the miner- 
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alogical collection at the British Museum, con- 
firms the statements that the crystals sent 
him by Mr. Hannay possess all the properties 
of the diamond. Mr. Hannay has written to 
the London papers to allay the fears of dia- 
mond merchants as to a possible heavy fall in 
the value of diamonds, stating that the process 
is so expensive that it will probably never 
amount to more than a laboratory experiment. 
The great difficulty lies in the construction of 
an inclosing vessel strong enough to withstand 
the enormous pressure and high temperature, 
tubes constructed on the gun-barrel principle, 
with a wrought iron coil, of only half an inch 
bore, and four inches external diameter, being 
in nine cases out of ten torn open. 


Way tHe NEEDLE Points NorTHERLY.— 
The reason why the needle points in the north- 
erly direction is that the earth is itself a 
magnet, attracting the magnetic needle as ordi- 
nary magnets do; and theearth is a magnet as 
the résult of certain cosmical facts much af- 
fected by the action of the sun. The laws gov- 
erning these facts have periodicities, all of 
which have not yet been determined. The in- 
herent and ultimate reason for the existence 
of any fact in nature, as gravity, light, heat, 
etc., is not known further than that it is in 
harmony with all facts in nature; even an 
earthquake is in perfect harmony with, and 
the direct resultant of, the action of forces 
acting under general laws. A condensed ex- 
planation in regard to the needle pointing 
northward and southward is as follows: The 
magnetic poles of the earth do not coincide 
with the geographical poles. The action of 
rotation makes an angle of about 23°, with a 
line joining the former. The northern mag- 
netic pole is at present near the Arctic circle, 
on the meridian of Omaha. Hence the needle 
does not every-where point to the astronomical 
north, and is constantly variable within cer- 
tain limits. At San Francisco it points about 
17° to the east of north, and at Calais, Maine, 
as much to the west. At the northern mag- 
netic pole a balanced needle points with its 
north end downward in a plumb line; at San 
Francisco it dips about 63°, and at the south- 
ern magnetic pole the south end points di- 
rectly down, The action of the earth upon a 
magnetic needle at its surface is of about the 
same force as that of a hard steel magnet, 
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forty inches long, strongly magnetized, at @ 
distance of one foot. The foregoing is the 
accepted explanation of these facts regarding 
the needle. 


Tue Desert or Sauara.—A recent letter, 
written from the oasis of Tafilet, in the Sa- 
hara, says that so far from being a desolate 
plain of moving sand, as popularly believed, 
the Sahara is a cultivated country, fruitful as 
the Garden of Eden. Like our “ Great Amer- 
ican Desert,” it has been greatly belied. El 
Sahr, as the Arabs pronounce it, is indeed a 
vast archipelago of oases, offering an animated 
group of towns and villages. A large belt of 
fruit trees surrounds each of these villages, 
and the palm, fig, date, apricot, pomegranate, 
and vines abound in utmost profusion. As- 
cending the Atlas Mountains by a graduaf 
slope to the region of high table - lands, we 
come to the land of the Mozabites, and then 
comes a gradual descent for three hundred 
miles to the vast stretch of country known as 
the great desert. The rivers have an inclina- 
tion of about one foot in four hundred. Many 
of the streams are dry, except after rains, 
when they deluge the country. Gun-shots are 
fired as soon as the coming torrent is discov- 
ered, all portable objects are removed from its 
path, and soon, with a terrible noise, the 
flood rolls on. The Saharian. city stands as 
if by magic on the banks of the waters which 
rise to the tufts of the palm trees; but a few 
days only elapse ere the river disappears, leav- 
ing the district rich and fruitful. The inhab- 
itants are not a migratory people, and, unlike 
the tent-dwellers of the northern slope, live in 
substantial houses with thatched roofs, and 
ceilings of cane. 


The walls are whitewashed, 
and inscribed with verses from 
The inhabitants are made up of genuine 
Arabs and Berbers; also Jews are found in 
every oasis. 


the Koran. 


THe Human Retina.—In a recent note to 
the Vienna Academy, Herr Salzer offers an 
estimate, based on numeration, of the proba- 
ble number of optic nerve fibers and of reti- 
nal cones in a human eye. The number of 
the former he supposes to be about 438,000, 
that of the latter 3,360,000. This gives seven 
or eight cones for each nerve fiber, supposing 
all fibers of the optic nerve to be connecied with 
cones, and equally distributed «mong them. 
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ToBacco IN THE MinistRy.—The Boston 
Congregationalist takes the recent Methodist 
General Conference to task for the enactment 
against the use of tobacco in the following 
strong language, which, after all, only shows 
how others see us: “ Whatever the brethren 
may have ‘hought in the matter, they ought 
to have been consistent in their action. What 
they did was to decree that the use of tobacco 
shall be forbidden hereafter to candidates for 
the Methodist ministry. What they should 
have done was to leave the subject to the indi- 
vidual conscience, where it properly belongs, 
or else to prohibit their whole ministry, old 
and young alike, veterans and candidates, 
from the bishops down, from using it. If it 
be wrong for the candidates, it is especially 
wrong for the seniors.” And here comes the 
New York Examiner and Chronicle, and adds 
another word in equally strong language: 
“Probably a great many people who do not 
use tobacco themselves, nor regard favorably 
its use by others, will, all the same, think it 
rather absurd for a denomination, or any part 
of a denomination, to make such use the proof 
of a man’s unfitness to preach the Gospel, and 
the sufficient cause for his rejection by a con- 
ference as a candidate for ordination.” Ques- 
tion: Do all these editors use tobacco? It 
looks a8 though they might be addicted to 
the weed. 


Renan’s Lonpon Lectrures.—Writing of 
Renan’s recent London lectures, the Independ- 
ent says: “Christianity has been patronized 
before now by many men, but no man takes it 
on his knee like M. Renan, chucks it under 
the chin, sticks his finger in its dimples, twists 
its curls, and calls it a sweet, simple maid. 
Christianity ought to feel very much flattered 
that so great a scholar as M. Renan thinks it 
so beautiful. He is really charmed with the 
sweet Galilean vision which appeared amid 
the lilies and roses about fair Tiberias. It is 
not only a sweet tale, but M. Renan is quite 
inclined to confess that there may be some 
truth in it. Of course the miracles, the resur- 
rection, the ascension, are not--well, on those 
charming products of a credulous, legend-lov- 





ing Oriental people we need not speak ; but we 
may own that there may be a great element of 
truth in Christianity. Very likely there is g 
God. We may even hope that there is a 
future life. M. Renan says he really thinks 
there is, and we are all very much encouraged 
to know it. How good of him! We confess 
this is abort all we can make out of his fiye 
lectures in London.” 


Katrocn RiguHt IN oNE THING.— Whatever 
his opinions on the Chinese question in gene- 
ral, Mr. Mayor Kalloch is decidedly not op- 
posed to missionary work among them, and 
therein, on certain grounds, he is consistent 
and eminently Christian in spirit. If the Chi- 
nese are to stay, the very men who have tried 
to get them out of the country should encour- 
age all efforts (0 make them good citizens and 
agreeable neighbors. Mayor Kalloch avowed 
his position on this point at the California 
Baptist State Convention, where one of the 
sperkers arraigned him with reference to his 
incendiary language on the sand lots as di- 
rectly against mission work among the Chi- 
nese. Kalloch’s reply was, that he had never 
spoken an unkind word of the Chinese, and 
would work as heartily as any one to save and 
convert them, and proposed that steps be taken 
at once in the convention to raise money for 
mission work among them. 


A CoMPARISON WELL WORTH MAKING.—Says 
the Boston Congregationalist: ‘‘'To hear Colo- 
nel Ingersoll blaspheme his Maker through 
two long hours and a quarter in a New York 
theater tlie other evening, two dollars apiece 


were given by crowds of men. They would 
have railed themselves hoarse over the exor- 
bilance of a Church that would charge that 
sum per month for the rent of a pew in God’s 
house for themselves and their families; and 
over the minister who should presume to 
preach more than thirty minutes. And with 
what refreshing innocence does this apostle of 
atheism unroll the wealth of the Unabridged 
in vituperation at the ‘ priesteraft that robs 
the poor’ for the support of pastors toiling 
through a year to help men upward, on less 
money than he absorbs in a single evening, by 
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dragging men downwards. Consistency is a 
jewell after all.” 


‘Waar CiercyMen LIKE AND DISLIKE.— 
“The truth is,” said Mr. Hale in his speech at 
the Montana Festival, “ we like to preach short 
sermons just as much as you like to hear us; 
but if you want to have the sermons short, 
you must look out for your own sins, for we 
have got to name them all before we come to 
the application, and the-length of the sermon 
depends entirely upon yourselves. There is a 
real impression afloat that ministers dislike 
what is called the parochial part of their bus- 
iness. There is an impression, really, that they 
do n’t like visiting. The'truth is, that it is the 
one satisfaction, it is the one thing that keeps 
us alive.” 


Canon Farrar on Poxitics.—Canon Far- 
rar recently preached a sermon in Westmin- 
ster Abbey on “ Religion and Politics,” which 
is applicable to this side of the Atlantic as it 
is to that of Northern Europe. The learned 
divine said: “If ever, through the fault or 
feebleness of us, the clergy, Englishmen begin 
to regard religion as a sort of conventional 
theory, as a set of abstract dogmas, as a mix- 
ture of party watchwords and decent observ- 
ances; if ever we drive men to the disastrous 
conclusion that religious exhortations have 
little concern with political and social life; 
that they may do for Churches, but have no 
connection with the shop or office; that they 
may do for Sunday, but are unworkable on 
ordinary days; that they may concern the 
clergy and their adherents, but have little to 
say to the city or to the nation; whenever, in 
fact, the religious and. the secular are regarded 
as two distinct and separate spheres, and the 
truths of religion as a set of phrases current 
among the elect, but meaningless to the vast 
masses of unregenerated mankind,—then fare- 
well to the true power and glory of the Chris- 
tian faith.” 


GrecortANn FestivaL.—At the annual Greg- 
orian festival, held recently in London, it being 
the eighth, the congregation was very large, fill- 
ing the cathedral of St. Paul’s in every part. 
The portion under the dome was so crowded 
that ladies were unable to remain, owing to 
the heat. The choir numbered upwards of 
twelve hundred and forty, and there were one 
hundred and fifty clergymen present. 
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Protestant Missions 1n SPAIN.—Quite a 
change has occurred in the relations of Prot- 
estant missions in Spain. Cabrera, formerly 
a priest, embraced Protestantism in 1861, at: 
Gibraltar, and was, one year later, installed 
as pastor under the auspices of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Society. In 1868 he was called 
to Seville, and in 1874 to Madrid, to succeed 
the lamented Carrasco. Last year the Scotch 
Society reduced its appropriation for the sup- 
port of Cabrera from fifteen hundred dollars 
to nine hundred dollars. 
Cabrera determined 


Feeling aggrieved, 
to relieve his Church 
from the patronage of that society, and turned 
to the English Episcopal Committee. Last 
February he published « pamphlet proposing 
to the young Spanish Churches that they or- 
ginize on the model of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Churches of the United States; and in 
March he met at Seville the four Spanish pas- 
tors, who depend on the Episcopal Committee, 
and also Bishop Riley, the American bishop 
of the Mexican Episcopal Church, and was by 
them elected “the first bishop” of Spain. He 
now proposes to erect in Madrid a beauti- 
ful Protestant cathedral, .and to organize his 
diocese. 


A Novenist CoNVERTED.—A London corre- 
spondent of the Independent’ announces the 
conversion of the English novelist, Charles 
Reade, from Rationalism to Congregational- 
ism. Mr. Reade now attends regularly the 
Shepherd’s Bush Congregational Chureh in 
London. The correspondent. adds: “ What 
Mr. Reade will do for the future, is an inter- 
esting inquiry. Since his conversion he has 
prepared very copious notes of his autobiog- 
I understand, also, that he is medi- 
tating a delineation of Scripture characters 
and events. His pen can not be at rest; and, 
now that he is ‘ converted,’ the world may ere- 
long hear from Charles Reade upon themes 
to which they are unaccustomed under his 
guidance.” 


raphy. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN Crties—New York 
city has twenty-six Preshylerian churehes— 
exactly the number it had thirty years ago, 
when the population was half a million souls, 
The Interior tells us that there are now fewer 
Presbyterian churches in Chicago than there 
were ten years ago; while Cincinnati is in a 
worse condition than it was thirty years ago. 
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THE Quakers.—The Society of Friends is, 
it seems, the religions denomination which is, 
in proportion to its.numbers (thirteen thou- 
sand), the best represented in Parliament, there 
being no fewer than eleven Quakers in the new 
House of Commons. 


RrrvuatismM.—The London Times expresses 
the belief that extreme ritualism has ceased to 
possess the vitality which marked it ten or 
twenty years ago. It says: “Other move- 
ments of vastly greater interest have taken 
its place, and the thoughts both of men and of 
women within the Church are occupied with 
very different questions from those of the 
proper vestments and gestures of a priest, 
The good sense of the clergy and the laity now 
induces them to direct attention to the more 
important questions in which the welfare of 
the Church is involved. Recent events have 
greatly encouraged the Nonconformists, and 
the improvement of their prospects causes all 
who uphold the vagaries of socialism, com- 
munism, and the rationalism of the German 
universities to strive more earnestly for the 
propagation of their doctrines. The chaos of 
opinion which exists in the minds of many of 
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the inhabitants of England, and the freedom 
of expression, gives abundant work to all who 
desire (o sustain correct principles of religion 
and morality.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND.—At a con- 
vention held in London a short time ago, to 
consider plans for celebrating the centenary 
of Sunday-schocls, about two hundred minis. 
ters of various denominations were present: 
Sir Charles Reed, in reviewing the history of 
the schools, said the English census of 185] 
showed that, 250,000 teachers were engaged in 
the gratuitous instruction of the young, and 
that they had a total of 1,108,000 children in 
their charge. This year the Sunday-school 
Union alone was able to report no fewer than 
a million children within its organization, 
while in addition there are to be reckoned the 
children in schools belonging to the Wesleyan 
body and to the Church of England, 


EBENEZER MorGAN, 2 retired sea-captain, 
living in New London, Connecticut, has given 
twenty-five thousand dollars to the fund in 
aid of the translation of the Bible into differ- 
ent languages for use by missionaries. 
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MEN or Gentus SMALL In StatuRE.—A 
writer of Baldwin’s Monthly has recently taken 
it upon herself to inquire into the peculiar 
freaks of nature in men of genius. One of 
the very first points this writer makes is that 
men of genius are generally of small size. 
This is a painful statement to make, for one 
naturally connects great deeds with a lofty 
presence. ‘The ancient writers looked upon 
them as inseparable; it is ever the Achilles, 
the Hercules, and the Theseus that charmed 
the mind. The ridicule of Addison, in mod- 
ern times, was powerless against this belief, 
and even the genius of Garrick dared uot 
play Hamlet without an extra inch of leather 
on his heels, while Johnson felt himself 
almost bound to apologize for’ Milton not 
being “of heroic stature.” Yet history tells 
us that the masters of the intellectual world 
were, as a rule, small men physically; the 





divine afflatus is not to be lodged in an 
ample tenement of clay. Paracelsus, judging 
from his skull, was not much bigger than a 
boy ; Harvey, the discoverer of the circula- 
tion of the blood, was “very small in stat- 
ure;” Newton, like Plato, was stout, short, 
and compact; Voltaire was puny and thin; 
Pope was a little, weakly being, and so low in 
stature that his chair had to be raised in 
order to bring him to a level with the eom- 
mon tables; Moore was a “ little, a very little 
man.” Even where great abilities abide in 
a bulky habitation of flesh and blood, there 
have generally been great drawbacks attached. 
Ariosto, Johnson, and Scott, were three burly 
fellows; but Johnson shook and rolled like « 
jelly-fish; Scott was paralyzed from child- 
hood, and Ariosto was ill-made ; even Byron, 
who was of fair stature and beautiful face, 
was lame. Leaving the intellectual rulers 
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for military geniuses, we find the same rule 
holds good. Napoleon, a handsome man, was 
short and squat; Nelson little bigger than a 
boy ; Conde and Suwarrow were both small, 
and Wellington only of medium height. Cesar 
certainly was tall in stature, but he had no 
hair on his chin, and very little on his head. 
Alfred the Great was a big man, but weakly 
from his cradle to his grave; and though 
Alexander’s beauty has been extolled, we 
know that he was both small and wry-necked. 
However, though “ little bodies lodge a mighty 
mind,” the little body is often tough enough 
to last a long life. Young men of great 
promise have died young, but true genius is 
of better stuff. Voltaire and Fontenelle were 
both born in an apparently dying condition, 
yet one died in his eighty-fifth year, and the 
other in his one hundreth. The long lives of 
men of genius nave become proverbial, and we 
have only to remember the hale old age of 
the best spirits of our own day to indorse it. 


A GraceFuL Trisote.—In Auerbach’s 
novel, “ Brigitta,” which is publishing, Bri- 
gitta relates some incidents which occurred 
while she was a nurse at the Ophthalmic 
Hospital at Zurich. “ For nearly seven years 
I have nursed Protestants, Catholics, Jews, 
and infidels, princes who sleep under silk cov- 
erlets, and have hands as fine as the skin of 
eggs, and those vagabonds who have never 
known in their whole life-long what a bed is. 
Much is learned in the gratitude which people 
evince after cure, and I must say that the Jews 
in this respect are particularly good. The 
professor says, too, that a Jew does not easily 
forget the good done to him. Truly compas- 
sionate are the Jews, and they have sympathy 
with each other, but as said, they are particu- 
larly grateful. Once upon a time three min- 
isters were together at the hospital, a Catholic, 
a Lutheran, and a Jew. Our Lord God had to 
hear how differently they prayed to him. The 
Christians were healed, the Jew not. When 
it was finally told to him, he said ; ‘ Praised be 
God, who has allowed me to see so many 
years. I know our Bible by heart, and can 
read in it without my eyes.’ He thanked us 
heartily for the patience and love we had shown 
towards him. ‘To the professor he said, ‘ You 
had good intentions, but God has willed it 
otherwise for me. He will know why,’ ” 
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TRAITs OF OVERWORKED MEN. — Nothing 
could have been kinder, for example, than the 
kindness shown by Vinet, at Lausanne, to a 
peasant woman who invaded his solitude one 
Sunday morning. Overcome by toil and ill- 
ness, Vinet had been obliged to forbid the 
visits of strangers, and his family were guard- 
ing him with all possible care. The woman, 
who was an intelligent, God-fearing peasant, 
who had never succeeded in getting rest for 
her spirit; but having fallen in with one of 
Vinet’s books, she was persuaded that if she 
could only see him, he would be able to give 
her the needed guidance. With much diffi- 
culty she got admission to his room. We can 
fancy the anxious relatives enjoining her to 
detain him as short a time as possible. But 
Vinet, when he heard her story, was pro- 
foundly interested, and spent the whole day 
with her, up to the hour of the last stage- 
coach. The account which the woman gave 
to her own pastor, on returning home, is 
well worth relating: “ Well,” said the pastor, 
“have you been able to see him?” “ Yes,” 
she replied, “and at last I have found one 
who has humbled me.” “Humbled you! 


M. Vinet is not the man to humble any 
one.” “Yes, humbled me profoundly. In 
contact with his humility and goodness, I 
felt all my pride give way.” 
told how thoroughly he comprehended her 
case, how patiently he spent the whole day 
with her, and all in such a homely way, that 


Then she 


she felt as if he were her brother. A few 
days after Vinet sent her a book newly pub- 
lished, as if she had been one of his chosen 
friends. Pastor Vinet, the illustrious French 
theologian, was truly great, and of him the 
poet might well sing: 


“In joys, in grief, in triumphs, in retreat, 
Great always, without aiming to be great.”’ 


Was SHynock aA Jew?—An interesting 
contribution has been made by the Cologne 
Zeitung to the old question, Was Shylock a 
Jew? A writer in that paper has discovered 
in the eleventh book of Gregorio Leti’s “ Life 
of, Pope Sixtus V,” a story to the following 
effect: Ten years before the probable date of 
the production of Shakespeare’s play a Roman 
merchant, named Paul Maria Secchi, and who 
was 2 good Catholic Christian, learned that 
Sir Francis Drake had conquered San Do- 
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mingo.. He imparted his news to a Jewish 
trader, Simeon Cenada, who either disbelieved 
it, or had an interest in making it appear so, 
and obstinately contested the truth of the 
merchant’s statement. ‘lo emphasize his con- 
tradiction, he added he would stake a pound 
weight of his flesh on the contrary. The 
Christian took him at his word, staking 1,000 
scudi against the pound of flesh, and the bet 
was attested by two witnesses. On the truth of 
Drake’s conquest being confirmed, the Chris- 
tian demanded the fulfillment of the wager. 
In vain the Jew offered money instend of the 
stake he agreed to, and- finally appealed to the 
governor. The governor appealed to the pope, 
who sentenced them both to the galleys, a 
punishment they were allowed to make up 
for by a payment of 2,000 seudi each to the 
Hospital of the Sixtine Bridge. Leti’s “ Life 
of Sixtus V” was published in 1669, at Lau- 
sanne. Catholic writers have never looked 
upon it with any favor, but whether » trust- 
worthy history or not, this story is eurious. 


Was Tom Paine A Patriot ?—The Rev. E. 
P. Goodwin, D. D., in a sermon published in 
The Advance, makes havoe of the claims of 
Thomas Paine’s that he bore a 
conspicuous part in securing our national in- 
dependence. Paine, Dr. Goodwin says, hav- 
ing lost his place in England as an exciseman, 
came to this country without any political 
purpose. Upon his arrival, through the in- 
fluence of Franklin’s son-in-law, Bache, Paine 
obtained employment as the editor of a maga- 
zine. He had been in the country a year 
before he published his pamphlet advoeating 
an independent republic. 


admirers 


This tract, accord- 
ing to Bancroft, was written at the suggestion 
of Dr. Franklin. But the idea of a declara- 
tion of independence was not original with 
Paine. Such a movement had before been 
suggested by Samuel Adams, by Jefferson, and 
notably by Abigail Adams, the wife of John. 
The pamphlet of Paine was.a clear and vigor- 
ous expression of the popular feeling, but it 
was no more. 


A Porr’s Opp Manra.—M. Victor Menier, 
in a scientific article recently contributed to 
the Parisian Rappel, gives some curious in- 
stances of mania which show themselves from 
time to time in persons who are otherwise sane 
and reasonable. Among others is that of a 
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distinguished individual in Paris, a poet and 
savant well known for his amiable disposi- 
tion and sociable instincts. ‘There are, how. 
ever, moments in his life in which he has an 
almost irresistible desire to kill some one, 
though without the slightest malice or provo- 
cation, and his only resource is to hasten to 
the chief of a maison de santé at the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and present his two thumbs to 
be immediately tied together with a piece of 
ribbon, which has the instant effect of allay- 
ing the murderous impulses and restoring him 
to his right mind. It is said that this gentle- 
man is writing a series -descriptive of the 
symptoms and trains of thought,which lead up 
to so strange 2 mental phenomenon. 


A Curtous Way or Pracrisine. Econ- 
omy.—Mr. W. I. Fitzpatrick tells a good 
story of the way in which Lever, the novel- 
ist, endeavored to put into practice Thacke- 
ray’s advice to him in favor of thrift. That 
counsel was to begin with small economies, 


and to stop some one trifling expense that he 
could very well do without, when he would 
find the taste for saving would grow on him, 
and gradually include many things once 
thought necessary. Accordingly, Lever de- 
termined to save the daily frane he gave a 
poor man for holding his pony at the door 
of a pistol -gallery where he was accustomed 
to practice; the thought of stopping the prac- 
tice itself never seems to have struck him, 
He tied the bridle to the hook of the window- 
shutters and went in. His first shot hit the 
center, and set a signal-bell ringing loudly, 
which so frightened the pony that it broke 
away, carrying the window- pane with him, 
“The repairs,” wrote Lever, “amounted to 
eighty-seven francs, and more ridicule’ than I 
am able to set down. This was my first and 
last attempt at economy.” 


Curious Love or Booxs.—Mr. Ryan, libra- 
rian of the Kilkenny Library Society, made 
books his idols, denying himself every luxury, 
and not a few necessities, in order to add to 
his collection, the well-furnished library of 
which he was custodian being insufficient to 
satisfy his literary cravings. He lived in the 
upper part of the society’s premises, but per- 
mitied no one to enter his rooms for any pur- 
pose whatever. On his sudden death, in 1866, 
their privacy was perforce invaded. His bed- 
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room, or what passed for such, was found to 
contain nothing in the way of furniture, save 
an old sofa, which had served him for a bed, 
upon which lay a pair of old blankets, his 
sole nightly covering. Piles of books were 
heaped up promiscuously in every direction. 
So in his sitting-room, there was scarcely 
space to move for dust-covered volumes 
of which the owner had apparently made 
very little use, contented, like many an- 
other collector, with merely having acquired 
them. 
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QUEER Fisu.— At Monterey some fisher- 
men caught it in a seine. It was about nine 
inches long. The first half of the fish was a 
mountain brook trout, having the eye, head, 
scales, spots, and shape of that fish. It had a 
pair of fins at the usual place behind the 
gills; an inch or two back of this it sud- 
denly changed into a silver eel, the shape, 
color, and absence of scales being perfect. 
It will probably find a resting- place on the 
shelves of the San Francisco Academy of 
Sciences. 
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Dr. Horace BusHnent by a variety. of 
means won for himself a name that survives 
him, and, indeed, achieved a renown that will 
characterize him during the life-time of those 
who either knew him personally or may have 
read his published works. And to all such 
his memoirs,* compiled by a competent hand 
and a loving heart, will prove acceptable. 
Many others, too, may be begniled to read 
them, and by so doing will veap both profit 
and enjoyment, for the book is decidedly en- 
joyable. Dr. Bushnell was in many things a 
remarkable man; sufficiently various in char- 
acter to save him from being simply common- 
place, and yet with a decided preponderance 
on the side of the good and excellent. As a 
man he was strongly individualized, having 
his own thoughts and his own methods of ex- 
pressing them ; incapable of treading the well- 
worn paths of the fathers simply because 
others had gone that way, and quile too loyal 
to his own convictions to sacrifice them at the 
And from 
that cause came his public reputation and the 
esteem of his admirers, and also the distrust 
of some of the good men of his own times. 
And now that he has been dead these ten years, 
having been preceded into the spirit world by 
most of those who antagonized him while liv- 
ing, his survivors consent to think kindly of 
him, and to remember only his excellences. 

He was, no doubt, a man of real abilities, 


demands of any human authority. 





* LIFE AND LEeTTEers OF Horace BUSHNELL. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Pp. 579. 





an able preacher, % warm-hearted and zealous 
pastor, and a writer of marked character; and 
whatever may be thought of his doctrinal 
teachings, it will be confessed that he reasoned 
skillfully and expressed his thoughts with 
marked aptness and force. But his cast of 
mind was peculiar, and sometimes its various 
traits seemed out of harmony among them- 
selves. Sometimes he would seem to incline 
very far towards a simply intellectual ration- 
alism, and again he would show traits of a 
kind of dreamy mysticism. The mysteries of 
the atonement in Christ ‘were a perpetual 
stumbling-block to his faith; and yet he could 
accept almost blindly stories of the superna- 
tural in ordinary affairs. Christ, as a proper 
sacrifice and as a judge, he seemed incapable 
of appreciating; but Christ as a friend and 
a brother was ever present to his aympathies. 
His writings show their decided excellences; 
and yet, because they are most likely to be read 
by those who may least need their peculiar 
influence—while those who would most profit 
by them will probably read them least—ihere 
may be some doubt whether they are not more 
harmful than profitable. But no such qual- 
ified indorsement need be given to his memoirs, 
in which the personal excellences of the man 
are brought out in bold relief in the record 
of his life work, and still more strikingly in 
his private letters. Those who knew the liv- 
ing subject will rejoice to possess such a me- 
morial of the man they loved; and many 
others may also rejoice herein to contemplate 
a noble and virtuous character. 
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Dr. Hexey M. Dexter, of the Oongrega- 
tionalist (Boston), is an aceepted authority on 
whatever pertains to either the doctrines, pol- 
ity, or history of American Congregationalism, 
and by putting what. he knows into a book he 
has rendered a valuable service, not only to 
his own denomination, but also to the whole 
public, religious and literary. His volume* 
is literally a thesaurus, a store-house of facis 
and references for the use of future historians 
and controversialists, and it will be accepted 
as an authority not to be lightly called in 
question, and as well a monument of indus- 
try, ability, and fidelity to the truth. A no- 


tice of this great work, in a late number of 
the New York Observer, appears to us 80 appo- 
site and discriminating that we venture to 
adopt some of its chief passages instead of 
any thing that we may write: 


“‘Tt shows upon its face the fruits of immense 
toil, pains-taking research, careful annotation 
of authorities, original investigation and dis- 
covery, and the frank, clear, and faithful pre- 
sentation of such truth as the able historian has 
gleaned in the books and manuscripts to which 
he had access here and abroad, covering the last 
three centuries. Some of these records which 
he has now placed intelligibly before the world 
concern the point of divergence of Separatism 
from Puritanism; the discovery of the substan- 
tial early autobiography of Robert Browne, and 
of several of his treatises unknown before, and 
the development from them of a truer theory 
of his life and character, and a more exhaust- 
ive and symmetrical outline of his actual sys- 
tem; the exhibition of the Presbyterio-Congre- 
gational nature of the Barrowistic separation, 
as distinguished from the practical, though 
unintended, democracy of Brownism ; the first 
clear, connected, and reasonably complete ac- 
count of the various English Separatist Churches 
which in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury found refuge in Holland, with their rela- 
tions to each other, and especially their points 
of mutual repulsion. . . . . The making 
clear that the early Congregationalism of New 
England was Barrowism and not Brownism, 
and of the natural relation of the system of 
Ruling Elders to that fact; the discovery and 
description of the long-lost manuscript ‘Cam- 





* THE CONGREGATIONALISM of the Last Three Hun- 
dred Yeurs, as seen in its Literature; with Special Ref- 
erence to Certain Recondite, Neglected, and Disputed 
Passages. In twelve lectures, delivered on the South- 
worth Foundation, in the Theological Seminary at And- 
over, Mass., 1876-1879. By Henry M. Dexter. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Roywl octavo, pp. 716. Ap- 
pendix, pp. 356. 
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bridge Platform,’ prepared for that synod by 
Ralph Partridge, of Duxbury. 

*¢ These are some of the points to which the 
author calls attention and invites criticism. He 
declares that Presbyterianism and Congrega- 
tionalism can not work together in the same 
organism. And the discussion of this question 
in theory and im history will prove of stirring 
interest to many not of the Congregational 
body. Not less important and timely is the 
author’s exhibition of the relation of Congrega- 
tionalism to platforms, confessions, and creeds. 
He well observes that a binding creed, as a stat- 
ute law, is not possible for the whole body, 
because ‘there can be no human tribunal 
higher than the local Church’ [in this de- 
nomination].’”’ 

VERY valuable contributions have been 
made of late to the literature of the classics, 
a fact of no little importance in itself, and 
also highly gratifying as indicative of the ap- 
preciation of the subject by some of the most 
scholarly and competent of our writers. In 
addition to a number of works of this class, 
lately noticed in these columns, we have now 
before us a work of unusual merit, devoted to 
classical Greek literature.* ‘The first volume is 
devoted to poets, and covers the whole field, 
beginning with the age before Homer, and 
coming down to Aristophanes and Menander, 
closing with an appendix devoted to a discus- 
sion of “the language of the Greek Epic Po- 
ets,” and “the date of the Odyssey,” in all of 
which may be found a large amount of liter- 
ary history and not a little criticism, both 
acute and appreciative. The second volumes 
“The Prose Writers,” extends from Herodotus 
and his contemporaries, to Aristotle, with a 
chapter on The Last Historians of the Fourth 
Century (B. C.), after which date it is assumed 
that the Greek language ceased to be classical. 
These are books that can not fail to be real, 
and, indeed, exquisite luxuries to any one cap- 
able of properly appreciating them. 


VERY many books on the Holy Land, sur- 
veys, travels, journals of residences and gen- 
eral description, have been published during 
late years, having their various degrees of 
excellence, and together making valuable con- 
tributions to Biblical learning and to the 





* A History oF CLassicaL GREEK LITERATURE. By 
the Rev. J. P. Mehaffy, M. A., Fellow and Pofessor of 
Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin. In two 
volumes. I. The Poets; IT. The Prose Writers. Har- 
per & Brothers, pp. 525 and 458. 
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Christian evidences and as well to geography, 
both historical and physical, and to philology 
and ethnology. We have now in hand the 
latest of its class, but certainly not the least 
valuable. A rather sumptuous volume of 
“Recent Travels and Explorations in Bible 
Lands,”* by Dr. F. 8. De Hass, the records of 
his own personal observations made during 
several years residence at Jerusalem as Ameri- 
can consul. The book is chiefly a record of 
personal observations in the form of narra- 
tives of excursions for exploration and sight- 
seeing and descriptions of objects of interest. 
Its lack of accurate measurements and learned 
discussions about places and things is more 
than compensated by the freedom and natural- 
ness of the narrftive, the air of cheerfulness that 
is thrown over the subjects treated of, and the 
vein of devout credulity with which many of 
the local legends are accepted. The first part, 
of nearly a hundred pages, is devoted to Egypt 
and especially to those subjects in that won- 
derful land that relate to Biblical affairs. 
The second part, of two hundred pages, is given 
to the Holy Land proper, and especially to the 
ancient Land of Judea, and part third relates 
to “Trans-Jordanic Palestine.” The plan of 
the work is felicitous, and the author’s methods 
of treatment will certainly be appreciated by 
the great body of readers. The writer is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated on the completion 
of so creditable 2 work and on being able to 
present it in a form so inviting. 


Harper & Brotuers have added to their 
splendid library of historical works which 
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they have been re-issuing during the last 
year Gibbon’s Fall and Decline of the Roman Em- 
pire (Milman’s edition) in six superb vol- 
umes, uniform with those of the same class 
heretofore issued. ‘The work itself is too well- 
known to require or admit of either descrip- 
tion or criticism, and in respect to the vol- 
umes of this particular edition it is enongh to 
say of it that, like their predecessors of the 
same set of books, they are a plain, substantial, 
and not inelegant specimen of the book- 
maker’s art. And as they are sold at the very 
moderate price of two dollars a volume these 
works ought to find their place in many pri- 
vate as well as public libraries. Such enter- 
prise on the part of the publishers is in the 
interest of the public both financially and ed- 
ucationally, and deserves a liberal response. 


Alexander Pope ; by Leslie Stephen, is the 
title of the seventeenth number of English 
Men of Letters, edited by John Morley. Like 
most of its predecessors in the same se- 
ries, it is rather a biographial sketch, with 
brief notices of the principal works of 4ts sub- 
ject, apparently careful and discriminating as 
to matters of fact, and justly appreciative of 
the genius and production of the greatest of 
English versifiers. 


The Tragedy of King Richard III is Mr. 
W. J. Rolfe’s last contribution to his care- 
fully revised and edited, and beautifully 
printed series of Shakespeare’s plays. To 
say that this one fully sustains the high stand - 
ard attained by its predecessors, as we certainly 
can do, is itself sufficiently high praise. 





EX CATHEDRA. 


THE AMERICAN NATION OF THE FUTURE. 

WHILE our politicians and soi-disant states- 
men in their debates and platforms have much 
to say about the details of our public affairs, 
and are arranging themselves in hostile par- 
ties to promote or hinder the success of cer- 
tain schemes or lines of policy, it seems rather 


strange that the deeper and more pregnant 
questions of the personal composition and 
character of the nation command but very 


little of their attention. The press and the 
forum and beyond all else the “stump,” are 
valuable in their discussions of questions of 
finance and of tariffs, of the army and the navy 


a 





* REcENT TRAVELS AND EXPLORATIONS .IN BIBLE 
Lanps. Consisting of Sketches Written from Personal 
Observations, giving Results of Recent Researches in 
the East, and the Recovery of many Places in Sacred 
History Long Considered Lost. Illustrated with New 








Maps and Many Original Engravings. By Frank 8. De 
Haas, D. D., Member American Geographical Society, 
Late United States Consul at Jerusalem. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 8vo. 
455 pp. 
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of the rights and powers of the national and 
the State governments severally, and of the 
records of the great political parties, and by the 
prominence given to these things it is assumed 
that they comprise our highest public inter- 
ests. But to the thoughtful, who look beyond 
the mere outside of affairs, it must appear that 
while these things are agitated upon the surface 
there are certain undercurrents in the social 
and political ocean which, though but little 
observed, are much more effectively modifying 
the character and fashioning the destiny of 
the nation. Civil and political institutions 
are much less the creators than the creatures 
of the characters and manners of the people 
and accordingly any considerable changes in 
these will draw after them as legitimate con- 
sequences corresponding changes. To know 
the character of a people is to possess the key 
to all their social and political institutions, 
for, to a very large extent, it may be assumed 
that governments are just what their subjects 
make them, varying, if at all, in favor of the 
better rather than the worse. 

The forms of political institutions set up in 
this country a hundred years ago, were not 
the creations of the men of those times, but 
rather they were the growths of preceding 
centuries in both this and the mother country, 
as were also the men of those times the pro- 
ducts of their own antecedents and environ- 
ments. Probably the American character in 
its specific individuality was better defined at 
that period than it has been at any subsequent 
date though it continued with but little change 
for half a century longer, because the eompo- 
sition of the popular mass was nearly the 
same during all that time, It was as to any 
_ social and governing influence, a purely Can- 
easian stock drawn chiefly from an English 
ancestry, originally surcharged with the 
spirit of liberty and in love with its ideas, 
which having been cherished through two or 
three generations in the independence and iso- 
lation of their new home had become the sub- 
stance and groundwork of their character. 
Such were the people who fashioned our po- 
litical institutions as they appear in our dee- 
larations and bills of rights and ih our State 
and national constitutions, all of which pre- 
sume the continued presence of just such a 
social community as that for which these 
things were originally ordained and of such 
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persons as those by whom they are Lo be cher- 
ished and enforced. ’ 

It is evident, however, that the state of 
society among us at this time differs very 
widely from that of the days of the fathers of 
the republic. The classes and parties of the 
colonial times had even ‘then been fused 
into a homogeneous mass, and the specifically 
American character had been developed which 
the succeeding half century confirmed and 
established. And as in the first place, only in 
such a atate of society as then existed could 
such institutions be established as were set up 
by them, so only by such a people could they 
be maintained and rendered effective. The as- 
tounding question that confronts the far-seeing 
patriot and statesman who Mniemplates the 
present and immediate future of this country, 
is whether these institutions can be perpetu- 
ated and carried into practical effect among 
our conditions. 

Originally our race stock was exclusively 
Caucasian, for though both the American 
Indian race and the African were found upon 
our territory, yet neither of these entered into 
the body politic or was a real factor in the 
social structure. So, too, we were specifically 
an English-speaking people and a Protestant 
nation as to all our mental habits and ideas 
of personal liberty both of thought and action; 
yet full of religious reverence, Sabbath keep- 
ing, Bible reading, and law abiding. But our 
last half century has seen all this very largely 
and unfavorably modified by immense immi- 
grations from abroad, of persons not in har- 
mony with our ideas, who, through their 
children, are producing an alien race upon our 
own soil, and sadly diluting or transmuting 
the original character of the people. At the 
same time the enslaved race Who at the first 
was an unrecognized factor in the population 
of the country, has risen to the position of 
American citizens, so constituting a social and 
political element among us that can not be 
ignored. And again by reason of the occupa- 
tion of the whole of the national domain, the 
Indian tribes at first recognized and treated as 
quasi nationalities are necessarily brought 
within the authority of our laws, and so, how- 
ever unwillingly, they too must become an in- 
tegral part of the national body. And, last of 
all just now the first ripplings of the inevitable 
tide of Asia’s overflowing populations are be- 
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ginning to be felt on our western coast line, 
which, like the locusts or the army-worm, 
defy resistance by the sheer force of numbers, 

We have invited the “ oppressed of all na- 
tions” to come among us, and have extended 
to them the privileges of a domicile and the 
rights of citizenship; and they have come to 
change the face of society by their presence 
and their own essentially alien character. So, 
too, we have emancipated and enfranchised the 
negro race dwelling among us—the result of 
the necessities of the case quite as much as of 
political magnanimity—and these millions of 
Africo-Americans, with their ever-multiplying 
progeny, must hereafter be counted among our 
national population. The aborigines of the 
country have been steadily driven back till at 
last there is no longer any further place into 
which to crowd them, and now the only alter- 
natives remaining are extermination or com- 
prehension in the body politic. - The former 
would be the simpler process, but it is a very 
difficult thing to extirpate so vast a multitude 
of helpless and unresisting people, however 
recklessly unjust and inhuman the destroyer 
may be. The Indian must, therefore, be set 
down as a constant quantity in the motley mass 
of the future population of the great republic. 
And as to the Mongolians, what can be said? 
Their right to the soil is as good as our own; 
for if possession by one race confers the right 
to exclude all others, then are the whites in- 
truders and robbers on the whole continent; 
and, on the contrary, if it was right for our 
fathers to occupy the waste places of this.con- 
tinent, then, pray, why may not Chinamen 
use the same right? 

But very likely that whole matter, as many 
others have done, will settle itself, not simply 
as a question of right or wrong, but by the 
irresistible workings of forces, which usually 
elude public attention, and which effectually 
resist opposition. ‘The Chinamen have learned 
the way across the ocean, and they have in 
their power and skill to labor a commodity 
salable among us; and according to the well- 
known laws of trade, which are practically as 
resistless as those of gravitation, they will con- 
tinue to bring their goods to our market—in 
the shape of their own bones and muscles— 
and they will not be effectually repelled. For 


a time the incoming tide may be a compatri- 
tively inconsiderable affair; but there is a vast 
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ocean of human life just beyond the watery 
frith which must sooner or later pour itself 
upon our shores; and whenevey that shall be 
the case, by the very nature of our funda- 
mental laws, they must become our fellow- 
citizens. 

The presence of such vast masses of alien 
elements in the social and political body cer- 
tainly presents a formidable question, and 
makes heavy demands upon our patriotism 
and philanthropy. Can the ascendency of our 
American republic and Christian thought be 
asserted, maintained, and perpetuated among 
such tremendous disadvantages? On the an- 
swer to that question depends the future of 
the country; and we by no means despair of 
success, though the work to be done is certainly 
a very great one, and the opposing forces most 
formidable. The assimilating power of the 
American character is confessedly wholly un- 
equaled, and the large numerical »scendency 
of the strictly American element in our popu- 
lation ought to be a pledge of its complete 
ascendency over all others. Nor are the recent 
accessions all of them unfriendly. Most of 
the non-Romanist Europeans that come to us 
very speedily become fused into homogeneity 
with those “to the manner born.” And then 
the colored race, being entirely American in 
thought and character, must be reckoned as an 
auxiliary, and though not. likely ever to be 
completely fused with the white race, yet are 
they none the Jess Americans. And quite surely 
when the Mongolians shall be Christianized, 
they will also have become Americanized. 
The hope of the American republic, and of the 
civilization, in which above all else we glory, 
will be found to abide in the practical effect- 
iveness of ils Christian element. Only let 
these strangers be brought under the power of ~ 
the Gospel, and we may safely trust them with 
our civilization. 


WORDS WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. 

Questions like those given below it is evi- 
dent find place in not a few thoughtful minds, 
and accordingly some of our religious weeklies 
devote a department to them, and they are not 
unfrequent visitors at our table. Many times 
they are simply the result of want of learning, 
and involve nothing especially recondite or 
hard to be made understood; but in other 
cases, 18 in this one, there are real difficulties, 
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often adopted for its solution, Our corre- 


apondent wriles: 


“Butler in his Analogy (Part I, chap. v, 
sec.4), says: ‘Mankind and perhapsall finite crea- 
tures from the very constitution of their nature, 
before habits of. virtue, are deficient and in dan- 
ger of deviating from what is right, and there- 


fore stand in need of yirtuous habits for a 


security against this danger.’ Query: Is this 
principle valid for those who have died before 
forming any habits? If not, why not? or how 
do we know not? If so, then may not such 
become sinners even in a world of purity as 
well as Adam or the angels that kept not their 
first estate?” 

The difficulties here jiresented arise from pre- 
vious assumptions, partly of what we know or 
what must be, and partly that we ought to 
know or be informed all about the processes 
and the rationale of the divine administra- 
tion in human affairs. Buitler’s position given 
above is, no doubt, correct as matter of fact 
as to that portion of mankind who attain to 
years of understanding, and the same may or 
may not be the case with other rational intelli- 
gences. Of that, however, we know absolutely 
nothing at all, and any speculations upon the 
subject, as they must be without reason, so 
must their resulis be worthless. But from 
their wholly different conditions children who 
die in infancy can not be judged by the same 
rule. The Word of God informs us that they 
in common with all of Adam’s posterity, have 
become involved in the evil results of the first 
transgression and also that they are included 
in the provisions and purposes of the Christ’s 
work for men. ‘Of the philosophy of all this 
or the details of the process we know abso- 
lately nothing. (See Watson’s Institutes, Vol, 
IT, p. 59.) 

“ Habits of virtue ” is an uncertain and mis- 
leading phrase, for neither of its terms is of 
such definite and unequivocal sense as to 
determine definitely its meaning. The latter 
is sometimes used as a synonym for moral good- 
ness or ethical rectitude, and in that sense it 
seems to be employed by Bishop Butler in the 
above quotation. In other cases it indicates a 
heroic quality, some of the old Roman virtus, a 





if not in the subject itself yet in tlie methods . 





quility that enters into the Christian cliarae- 
ter by reason of the temptations and conflicts 
through: which that character is gained and 
preserved. It-is not: certainly ascertained, 
however, that all holy creatures have become 
such through conflicts and victories, It may 
be so and quite as cerlainly it may not. The 
sense of the word habit is also equivoeal, 
Historically, man’s fixed moral status is the 
outcome of spiritual conflicts and victories, 
but it does not appear. that the same condition 
could not have been given to them without 
these. In all the lower forms of life, both 
animal and vegetable, habits are congenital 
and complete from the beginning; may not the 
same be the case with the higher orders of 
being? The assumption that there can not be 
such a thing as con-“created goodness” of 
character is gratuitous, and any _ inference 
drawn from it is without authority. We have 
no right to conclude that all holy intelligence 
have at some time been exposed to temptation 
and danger of falling into sin and death, and 
any argument based upon such an inference is, 
of course, fallacious. 

The last supposition in the above is also an 
assumption without proof. Adam did not be- 
come a sinner “in a world of purity,” simply 
by the exercise of his own moral freedom, for 
the world in which he sinned was, for the 
time being, the theater of diabolical influences, 
without which it does not appear that his dis- 
obedience would have been morally possible, 
How “the angels who kept not their first es- 
tate”? were brought to their overthrow is not 
told us, nor are we assured that they who have 
not so fallen have ever been exposed to temp- 
tation making their steadfastness problemati- 
eal. And so in respect to human souls taken 
out of the world without any probationary 
conflicts “striving against sin” since “ their 
angels do always behold the face of my 
(Christ’s) Father which is in heaven.” 
Surely it is not impossible to suppose that 
they may be “ kept by the power of grace unto 
eternal salvation.” Perhaps after all it may 
be best for us to believe just what we are told, 
and not to vex ourselves about what is not 
revealed. 
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